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, a CIETY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY WM PRINCE & | 
bse ss SONS, PROPRIETORS OF THE LINNEAN BO- 
gricultura | " «-TANIC GARDEN, NEAR NEW YORK,APRIL 1829. 
Bs are re- THE DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS BY WM PRINCE, 
with turns | ’ 
Agent for” snW's. 
PEARS. 
"No.1. Delice d’ Ardempont, or Delight of Ardem- 
New Eng. pont. 
— 2. Reine d’ hyver, or Queen of Winter. 
areal. 44 8. St Gall, or Wine pear. 
—_— ie 4. Sucre d’ Hoyerswerda, or Sugar pear of Ho- 
er Ware, '-yerswerda. 
th a com. 7 5. Bon Chretien Turc, or Turkish Bon Chre- 
re, are of 7 tien. 
6. Quarante onces, or Forty ounces. 

i 7. Bon deux fois C’an, or Fine twice-bear- 
the New 7 = ing. 

a 8. Prince’s late Virgalieu, a seedling of the St 
for this Michael of France. 
y—Th  @ 9. Cuisse Madame of France, erroneously call- 
he roots 7 ed in England, and frequently in this 
ryllises, oa country Jargonelle. 
eason fo 10. Green Chisel, or Citron de Carmes of France 

4 —a different fruit is often erroneously 
a, Tim, | 4 called by this name. 
% + LL. Sucre vert, or Green Sugar of France. 

_  ~=«:12. Prince’s Sugar, a native seedling discovered 
mn Gar- | ; near my residence—it is melting, ripens 
ost ju: F in September, and is the largest and finest 
— ie Sugar pear I have ever seen. 

—price \ C4 13. Archduke d’ Autriche, or Archduke of Aus- 

i 2 tria. 
sandy APPLES. 

__ 14. Downton Golden Pippin. 
ections = 15. Grange. 
— 2 16. Sinequanon, the highest flavored early ap- 

1% ple I have tasted. The fruit of fair size, 
s; and \o nearly green when ripe, and is in eating 
of des- at the end of July, or beginning of Au- 
aot, gust. I deem this one of the greatest ac- 
rks :— quisitions to our table apples of early ma- 
d Gar- turity ; itwas discovered by me in a field 
d with near this village, where the original tree 
— ; now stands, and is known to the owner 
a fine, by the title of Come-by-chance. 

t 17. Reinette Van Mons. 
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“To the a teenpeatite Zz Seconary of the lens. Hort. Society. 


“SCHEDULE OF FRUIT TREES .OF 52 CHOICE VARI-~ 


19. Flushing Spitzenburgh—a large round ap- 


HORTICULTURE. 


ETIES, PRESENTED TO THE HORTICULTURAL SO- | 


18. Red and Green Sweeting—a very large ob- 
long fruit, often weighing a pound ; it is 
striped red and green, very sweet, and of 
a pleasant flavor, ripens ih August and 
September, shortly after the Yellow Har- 
vest and Simequanon, and is greatly es- 
teemed. 


ple, somewhat flattened, or compressed, 
color very dark red, and much mottled 
with white specks, and striped-—it has 
some acidity, and is high flavored, and 
the flesh white. Mr Cox seems to 
have confused this with the following, 





than which no two fruits are more distinct. 


of a bright red, flesh yellow, passessing a 
delicate acidity, and very high flavor— 
perhaps we have no apple superior to | 
this. Both the foregoing and the pres- | 
ent one are late fall and early winter 
fruits, but No. 19 will keep the longest | 
of the two. | 

21. American Nonpareil—a large flat apple, | 
color red, striped, possesses a delicate | 
acidity, and very high flavor, its period 
of maturity is about two or three weeks 
before the two preceding kinds, and it is 
held in great esteem. 

22. Moore’s Sweeting—this apple is supposed 
to have originated on. the furm of Mr 
Joseph Moore, at Newtown, about three 
miles from this place, and is therefore 
known among our Island farmers by the 
appellation of Jose Moore’s Sweeting — 
it is rather below medium size, its color | 
very dark red—in taste sweet,’and of} 
pleasant flavor. Its great value, how- | 
ever, is as a late keeping apple, when it! 
commancs a high price at market, On| 

this account it is extensively planted in| 

the orchards on our Island. 





! 

PEACHES. | 

F denotes freestones. } 
Cc . clingstones, 


23. Red cheek Melecoton, F. | 
24. Red Rareripe, F. | 
25. Heath, C. } 
26. While Nutmeg, F. 
27. Green Nutmeg, or Early Anne, F. 

28. Monstrous Lemon, C. 

29. White Melecoton, F. 

30. Prince’s Red Rareripe, F. | 

31. Green Catharine, F—the London Hort. | 
Society have erroneously placed this as | 
a synonyme of the Catharine of Europe, | 
which latter is a clingstone, and totally | 
different in appearance. | 

32. New Sweetwater, F—a very fine variety, 
being a new seedling which originated | 
here only three or four years sine e—it| 
bears some affinity in the appearance of, 
its wood, to the white blossom and the | 
snow peach. 

CHERRIES, 

33. Prince’s Duke—a seedling from the Car- 
nation, producing the largest fruit I have | 
ever seen, which is very luscious, and 
fine flavored, but the tree is not a plen- 
tiful bearer. 

34. Remington White Heart—the latest of all 
native varieties, the fruit of moderate | 
size, and not high flavored—originated | 
in Rhode Island. 

35. Perfumed Crinquanier, or Crinquanier Par-| 
fume. 

36. Elkhorn—a black fruit of remarkable size, | 
and ripening about twelve days after the | 
Black Tartarian—it is one of the great- 

est acquisitions to this class of fruits, is | 


.No.20. Esopus Spitzenburgh—fruit oval, or oblong, | No. 37. American Amberheart, originated here from 


seed, about six years since, and is much 
onteomed. 

38. Pigeon’s Heart, or Coeur de Pigeon. 

39. White transparent Crimea, or true White 
Tartarian—a very beautiful fruit, entire- 
ly different from the kind usually sold 
as the White Tartarian. 

40, China Heart—a fruit of very peculiar 
agreeable flavor, of medium size, and 
beautifully mottled, in this respect re- 
sembling painted China—the tree is ex- 
ceedingly productive, and when of small 
size the lower branches have an inclina- 
tion to droop. I reared this from a 
seed of the White Ox Heart. 

Spanish Chesnut—a fruit three or four 
times the size of our native chesnut, ex- 
cellent raw, or boiled, and held in great 
estimation in Europe, and in the South 
of France and Italy constitutes an arti- 
cle of food for the poorer classes. It is 
an astonishing circumstance that this 
tree has been so little cultivated in our 
country—some trees in this vicinity 
have produced many bushels annu- 
ally. 

Golden Nectarine—this is a clingstone, of 
a most beautiful waxen appearance, the 
rich yellow being finely mottled with 
red—it produces greatly when paved 
around,.as recommended in the treatise 
recently published. 

43. Pitmaston Orange Nectarine, a new varie- 

ty much extolled in Eugland. 

44. Musch Musch Apricot, greatly esteemed in 
France. 


41 


_ 
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PLUMS. 


45. Diapree Rouge, or Red Diaper—a plum 
has been sold for this of whieh I pur- 
chased one, but which, on testing it, I 
founds to be the Petite Reine Claude, a 
small green fruit—you will easily dis- 
tinguish the genuine now sent by its 
growth. 

46. Large red Thoulouse, or Gros rouge de 
Thoulouse. 

47. Reine Claude Violetle, or Violette Gage. 

48, Belle de Rion, or Beauty of Rion. 

49. Monsieur. 

50. Duane’s purple French, size of an egg. 

51. Cooper’s Large Red. 

52. White Gage —this was originated by me 
from the seed of the Green Gage ; it is 
larger than its parent, and exceedingly 
productive. Itis this kind of which a 
gentleman of Charlestown* announced 
his having sold above $40 of fruit from 
one tree last year. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Thirteen varieties of the PEAR. 


Nine $ ‘ APPLE. 
Ten $ ‘ PEACH. 
Eight ‘ ‘ CHERRY. 





solid, and well adapted for carriage to | 


market,and the tree produces abundantly. 86, 


“ o- current volume of the New Eugland Farmer, pages 
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One variety of the CHESNUT. 
Two ‘ ‘ NECTARINE. 
One » 6 6 APRICOT. 
Eight ‘ ‘ PLUM. 


Total 52 varieties. 


We will hereafter transmit you descriptions of 
the other kinds, which the want of the time neces- 
sary precludes our doing at present. With best 
wishes for the success of your Society, whose ex- 
ertions will no doubt tend greatly to the develope- 
ment of the various departments of horticulture, 

We are, most respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 
WILLIAM PRINCE, 
WILLIAM ROBERT PRINCE, 
ALFRED STRATTON PRINCE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
LUCERNE. 

Mr FessenpEN—I am sorry to be obliged to 
request a correction of two errata, in my last arti- 
cle on Lucerne, and the more so, as I have no 
doubt, that both arose from the illegibility of my 
own writing, yet as they produce absurdities, I 


wish to correct them.* As _ printed, I ain made 


to say that I have four species of Lucerne ; where- | 
as I afterwards say, that [ have but one species, | 


It shoutd have been pieces, 
cultivated in Lucerne. The second error arose 
from improper punctuation. I meant to say, that 
Lucerne, (al least in good land) produces four 
crops—but as it stands, it may be understood to 
mean, that it produces four crops at least, which is 
a very different thing. Lam now enabled to add, 
that I have cured a crop of Lucerne, and took it 
in this day. It gave 30 hundred to half an acre 
—was easily cured—retains its verdure, instead of 
being black, like clover, and is very greedily eaten 
by horses and cows, The Lucerne which I cut 
for fodder on the 10th of May, is now two feet 
high, as high as clover, and red top, (or poa pra- 
tensis) growing by the side of it, which has no 
been cut, this season. I should recommend sow- 
ing red top, or orchard grass, or tall meadow oat 
grass with it, as the hay will be finer—but by no 
means, herds grass, as the Lucerne will be ripe, 
and rotten, before the herds grass will have sent 
up its spires. Besides, the herds grass has no 
after crop to protect the Lucerne, but the other 
grasses shoot again almost as freely as that does. 


Roxbury, June 11, 1829. J. LOWELL. 


N. B. I should be wanting in duty to the pub- 
lic if I did not add, which I do most distinctly, 
that reither the orchard grass, nor the Lucerne, 
will flourish, or even live to any advantage in wet 
ground, or in cold black soils. This 1 say from 
experiment. 


the Medicago sativa. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


REMARKABLE COW AND CALF. 

Mr Eprror—The subjoined account of a cow 
and calf, may deserve a place in your paper.— 
The facts stated are susceptible of proof. 

Rowley, June 9, 1829. Ss. JEWETT. 

Mr Jeremiah Stickney, of Rowley, has a cow, 
of a-bay color, seven years old, which produced a 
cow calf, this season, weighing at the time of its 





* The errors have been copied into that excellent journal, 
the “ American Farmer,” which renders this correction the 
more imperative. J. LowE. 


t)} 


birth, 93 Ibs. At the age of six weeks the calf 
weighed 195 lbs., making a gain of 2} Ibs. per 
day. In addition to supplying the calf, the cow 
now affords 8 quarts, beer measure, of milk of the 
| richest quality, daily. The calf being taken from 
her to ascertain the quantity of milk she would 
give, daily, nineteen quarts were taken from her. 
The cow is of a large size, remarkably well pro- 
portioned, and handsome. The calf is a very fine 
animal, and resembles the cow both as to color 
and shape. The cow afforded milk up to the 
|time of her calving, with no other keeping than 
‘ hay. 





| FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
NATIVE PEAR. 

| Me Eprror—In introducing the descriptions of 
| native fruits, many have observed to me that giv- 
jing the whole details, and manner of receiving 
| my information, would be satisfactory to them ; in 
this manner each one can judge for himself, and be 
enabled to draw his own conclusion. It requires 
much perseverance and labor to ascertain the or- 
igin of fruits. I hope amateurs of fine fruits, and 
others, who are desirous to know what is native 
and what is foreign, will receive with gratification 
‘all the information I can procure, and which I 
readily present to the readers of the New Eng- 
|land Farmer, trusting they will excuse the feeble- 
| ness of my pen. 

| I send you the whole of my letterto Mr Ansor, 
| and his answer, without any suppressions, or altera- 
(tions. This fine pear, will be another acquisition to 
| our gardens, particularly as originating, and coming 
| from the northward. The hardiness of our fruits, 
|compared with foreign, will prove greatly to their 
advantage, after so unkind a winter as the last has 


proved.* 

Every one must be aware that our native fruits, 
| being acclimated, enable us to expect from them 
their usual produce, notwithstanding the severe 
}and sudden changes we often experience. From 

foreign and delicate fruits, our nurserymen as well 
/as others must have lost a great per centage this 
last winter—particularly in the following fruits 
‘from the south, viz: cherries, plums, and peach 
|trees; some have been wholly killed; and in 
|many, the tops are dead down to the ground.— 
| Damask, Multiflora, and Noisette rose bushes and 
‘others are killed in like manner to the ground ; 
‘these, we do not so much regret, as they will 
| shortly grow up again; but our trees seldom af- 
ford us anything of value after so severe an at- 
tack, 
| The reader will observe by looking over Mr 
Arsov’s letter, that there is a particular value in 
ithis pear; he observes “I supply myself with 
‘them, for three or four weeks, by having them 
(gathered and brought me before they soften; 1 
{have thought them as delicious thus. ripened in 
,the house, as on the trees.” This property our 
marketmen will duly appreciate, affording a good 
variety for the Halifax, and other eastern markets. 
It will also enable us to receive some in_perfec- 
tion from the original tree to lay before the com- 
mittee of the Horticultural Society fur the exam- 
ination of fine fruits. Mr Greenvear informs me 
that his Fulton pear tree blossomed well, and the 
fruit has set very well; he also intends sending 
some specimens of this fruit from his tree to 


| 





* Our English walnuts have suffered materially, having 
four fifths of their branches dead ; also rose bushes, and many 
foreign grape vines, which were laid and well protected. 








‘| the Mass. Horticultural Society fur examination. 
The pear trees that I have noticed have not 
set very well, generally ; though the blossoms 


were more than fair, My two Capiaumont pear 
trees that bore about fifty last year on three years 
old scions, are full again this season, which seems 
to indicate them to be great and certain bearers, 
as well as a very fine pear. 

The reader will perceive in the last part of Mr 
A.’s letter, he mentions a fine seedling apple, that 
it would be well to examine and introduce, if 
found of superior quality. S. D. 

Dorchester, June 17, 1829. 

Joun Asport, Es@., 
Brunswick, Me. 

Dear Sin—lI take the liberty to request the fa- 
vor of a description, and history of a native pear 
which you introduced iuto our vicinity three years 
since. We are now forming among us a horti- 
cultural society, which we hope will be the means 
of developing, and bringing into notice new native 
fruits, and ascertaining their origin, and right 
names. A minute description of this pear by you 
would afford me much gratification. On_ visiting 
Mr Tuomas Greenwear, of Quincy, last fall, he 
showed me a fine, thrifty pear tree,on which hung 
four or five pears. He informed me that you 
gave him the scions three years since, and spoke 
of it as a seedling from your neighborhood, and a 
fine pear—that you hadseen it a number of years, 
and named it the Fulton pear. Mr G. gave me 
one, Which I preserved until it came in eating, 
and was much pleased with it. I have annexed 
a description, but seeing only one, may be wrong; 
[ wish you to correct my impressions in any par- 
ticular. Yours respectfully, 

SAM. DOWNER. 

Dorchester, Feb. 23, 1829. 

Fulton Pear, size middling, one-third Jess than 
the Crasanne, formed like the Broca’s Bergamot, 
color yellowish russet, entirely covered, flesh whit- 
ish, fine grain, melting, sprightly, and very juicy, 
delicately rich, not so luscious a sweet as the 
seckle, nor so highly flavored—comes in eating 
from the middle of September to the middle of 
October. The tree is vigorous, limbs grow up- 
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right like the seckle, forming a handsome head, is | 


a constant and full bearer, and bids fair to be a 
fine acquisition to our gardens, particularly as it 
comes from the northward. 

Mr Greenwear gave me the latter part of the 
above description, as well as he could remember 
the account you gave him. 

Samvuet Downer, Fsq., 
Dear Str—Yours of 23d February was receiv- 








ed, and I am ashamed to write you so tardily.— , 
At the time of receiving your letter, I was unu- 


sually engaged in business. The letter being mis- 
laid has lately.come to hand. I owe you, sir, an 
apology ; this is the best I can give,—if you ac- 
cept it, I shall be obliged. 


With regard to the Fulton Pear which I fur- | 


nished to my friend Mr Greenvear, of Quincy, 
and which you saw and tasted the last autumn, 
you appear to me to have, in all respects, well 
described it. I need not therefore attempt any 
alteration of your description. With respect to 
its history, I have to inform you that a family by 
the name of FuLton, about fifty years ago remov- 


ed from the county of Plymouth, Mass. to Tops- — 
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= — om nn 
is. Nor will com- 
wall, and not trained to it, as is commonly done ;| mon horses go upon the stones, or endeavor to 
their farm, Mr Futon and his wife, as the wo-|the soil is a strong clayey loam. As the plant | touch the trees, and teaf off the bark ; but against 














It was planted about a foot from a south-east | round the lower part of the sten 





ham, in this neighborhood, and commenced a new 
farm. In a year or two afier they commenced 





man informed me, returned to Massachusetts to | grew vigorously, I generally cut the shoots into high bred horses, which are disposed to attack 
visit their friends, where she collected a consider- | 8 or 12 in., and gave the roots a good dressing of | everything of wood, the stones are nota sufficient 
able quantity of pear seeds, which she planted on leaf mould ; and it never failed to produce a nu- | fence, uuless they are packed with a surface very 
her return home, I have counted on this farm, | merous show of perfectly blown roses, of a most rugged, and extended 6 feet round the tree.— 


splendid appearance, and uninjured by any insects. | Against displacement by winds, the stones are a 





by this woman’s planting, about forty trees.— 








There are two or three trees, the fruit of which lam, Sir, &c., better security than can be provided by any man- 
very nearly resembles each other. The rest of JOHN FRASER. ver of staking, or binding; for they are a power 
the trees produce only ordinary pears—some of| The Cottage, Battersea, Feb. 12, 1828. always in action by their weight, and the surface 
them very ordinary. ‘The family derive a consid- scaeinsiesinaamgenniapahaientatamapamtimee of the soil is shaded by them from the too great 
erable income from their pears, as this sort of From the Gardener’s Magazine. power of the sun, whilst the rains sink through 
fruit is rather scarce with us. Their more ordi- stead a , and encourage the roots to sprout afresh, and ex- 
nary kinds sell pretty well to those whose taste for On the Cultivation of Dahlhas, (now Georginas.)— | tend themselves through the soil; thus they serve 
fruit is not much cultivated, and also for preserves, By a Frorisr. the purpose of mulching. 
Some of the sorts are well suited for this use. J Sir—A good criterion for planting this root is! _“ The best trees to plant out are certainly those 
have resided in Brunswick twenty-six years, and | about the time of planting early potatoes for a whose roots and heads have been properly thin- 
ned by pruning and cultivation in a nursery. Such 


have nearly as long been acquainted with this | first crop, but no sooner. They grow well in a| 
pear. As this is the only good pear for the mar- | rich light soil of almost any kind. In dividing the | ™@y be planted out at greater ages and sizes than 
ket in this neighborhood, [ supply myself with it} root, it is advisable to leave, at least, two eyes to | wees taken from plantations of a few years’ growth, 
for three or four weeks, by having them gather-| each plant, cutting through the neck or crown ;|#2d will both strike fresh roots more certainly, 
ed and brought me before they soften. I have | the spring is the most preferable time for dividing | and grow faster; but these last may be taken up 
thought them as delicious, thus ripened in the | them, although some do it on taking them up in / when from 10 to 20 or 25 feet higi, and planted 
house, as on the trees, the autumn. Those who possess a_ hot-house ‘out with full success, provided the two following 
I very highly approve the design of your Horti- | should put each part into a pot of 6 or 8 in. in di-| particulars are observed : first, to get up as much 
cultural Society, to collect and give names to val-| ameter, with some good rich mould, so as the | "ot as possible ; next, to reduce the branches 
uable native fruits. With a profusion of common | crown may just appear at the top of the pot; then | down to due proportion with the root which has 
and ordinary fruit, nature, now and then gives a! place them in the green-house, where they will been got up. A great part of the root is unavoid- 
new variely, well worth preserving and of intro-| soon make good plants; and, when all danger | @bly lost in the taking up of the tree, and it is the 
ducing into the nursery. We sometimes meet) from frost is over, they may be turned out into | Most eflicient part, being the extreme fibres. The 
with very valuable kinds which have lost their | holes prepared for them. In this manner, after| "ot bas thus lost its natural proportion to the 
names. In these cases it is worth some pains, if heing so long confined, they will grow most luxu- head, and is now insufficient to supply it with 
we can, to restore their names. For fruits, like | riantly. A common cucumber frame may be suc- | ™oisture. Trees planted out in this state, often, 
persons, cannot be inquired for without names, | cessfully used in this way. ‘ after having put forth their leaves, die suddenly ; 


























—and in both cases are but little respected. I am, Sir, &c. and others, which continue to live, will fall intoa 
We have a native apple in this neighborhood,| February 8, 1829. A FLORIST. | languid state, and die off gradually, or recover 

which I very highly value. We begin to eat it LISS PREEELS SIT nw Sel eees, Bee aoe their vigor very’ slowly.” 

the first of September, it goes through November, From the Gardener’s Magazine. SIE GS ee ee Fee 

sometimes into December. It is a good sized ap- — From the Gardener’s Magazine. 

ple, thin skin, a yellowish white, a mild sour,|.@ Plan for transplanting large Forest Trees in — 

juicy, sprightly, and begins to decay at the sur- Parks. By Sir Charles Miles Lambert Monck, | An effectual Mode of Destroying Slugs among Cau- 

face. The tree is vigorous, grows fair, and is a Bart. F.H.S. lifowers and Cabbages. By Mr Henny Pixe, 

good and constant bearer. [ have seen no apple} piped and disappointed by the frequent failure Gardener at Winktield Park, Berkshire. 

which I prize so highly for the autumn months. J of single trees which had “been carefully trans- Smr—Having had all the young cauliflowers 

generally confine my eating i the autumn months planted, and secured by stakes and bandages, and | and cabbages in my garden devoured by the slugs, 

to this apple, and am satisfied. The parent stock, having a quantity of refuse stone in large lumps, | after I had repeatedly planted them, and having 


a seedling, is still living. The seed was planted |the writer used these stones asa mulching for) tried every expedient recommended in your valu- 
by a Capt. Haney, about sixty years ago; and | tees about eight feet high. Each tree had two|able Magazine, such as salt, lime, and dibbling 
the apple bears the family name. ‘This apple has | two-horse cart-loads, not “ built up high, but pack- | holes round the borders, and all havirg failed, I 
not, until about three or four years ago, emigrated. | 4 close*hy each other, and set on edge, so as to | at last spread some well cut chaff round the young 
It has been grafted aud apne ‘ite aren "S| make atabular but very rugged surface around | plants under hand-glasses, and some round the 
eae eens aE seas Three or four years ago | the foot of the tree, and extended to the distance | outside of the glasses. The success bas been com- 
sent some of the scions to some of iny Massachu- | of four feet. | plete. The slugs in their attempt to reach the 
ee ae pot ey ying te iond net “ These trees succeeded well, and far beyond plant, find themselves: immediately enveloped in 
Sieteheanenn, “You aati perhaps find giclee my expectation. On considering the cause of) the chaff, which prevents their moving, so that 
Siisamiie ataaen Bm BS ha pied “| their success, it appeared to me that the stones | when I go in the morning to elevate the glasses 
iotienstiilis aties oheail ’ or ics served the three purposes of fencing, staking, and | to give the plants air, I find hundreds of disabled 

} ¥, your obedient servant, 


JOHN ABBOT. 


. . . . | . - . 
mulching ; the first of which is always necessary, | slugs round the outside of the glasses, which I 
, to defend them from the assaults of cattle ; the | take away, and destroy. This mode of proceed- 
Brunswick, May 11, 1829. ; bie 1. Ne, ; . 1} 

: second is equally so, if the plants are tall, to save | ing being so simple and so effectual ; rave 
. 1 SMES PLR PL » j isplace > winds , wey | j € be doing a public service to let 
From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. them from being tlis placed by winds after they thought it would be doin: | r 
iis shall have taken fresh root; and the third also is) it be known through the channel of your Maga- 
, ecessary, in case of s . : first after | zine, particularly as (from the mildness of the 
On the Culture of the Double Yellow Rose. By Mr| "®°es*ry, iu case of a dry summer, the first after | zine, particularly as ( 
the transplantation of the trees, to protect the soil) winter) the damage done by the slugs has been 








Joun Fraser, Gardener to the Hon, William 
Fraser. , from over-drought whilst they are striking fresh | so universal, Iam, Sir, &c., 

root into it, The stones, placed as 1 have des- HENRY PIKE. 
Str—As I have seen several methods of culti- cribed, are a suflicient fence against horned cat-| Winkfield Park, Berks, Feb. 9. 


vating the double yellow rose, mentioned in your | tle, which, having feet made for going upon soft — 
valuable Magazine, I am induced to send you an ground, will not mount the rugged surface of the | It is conjectured that the magazine of the steam 





account of the manner in which I treated it in the } stones. Sheep and deer will scarcely annoy trees | frigate Fulton, was designedly fired by a sailor 
4 .- a ? . . 
7 mp in N, latitude 57° 37’, and W. longitude | whose bark has acquired roughness; but they | named Jack Hanan, who expected punishment 
: may be easily repelied by a few thorns bound | for robbing a micshipman’s trunk. 
] 
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From the New York Farmer. 


[By the following, it wilt be perceived that the 
Inspecting Committee of the Horticultural Society 
have resumed their labors. ‘The display of flow- 
ers and fruit, so far, augues well for that emula- 
tion, which we bope will make the exhibitions of 
this season to surpass those of any preceding one. 
The improvement adopted in the manner of ex- 
hibiting the specimens, cannot but be highly sat- 
isfuctory and pleasing, both to the gardener and 
amateur ; and we truly hope it is only the prelude 
to that renovation and exhibition of energy, which 
will make the Society the’ pride and ornament of 
our country.] 

Proceedings of the Inspecting Committee of the New 
York Horticultural Society. 

March 31, 1829.—Mr. Neale presented a Hya- 
cinth, called De Grand Enquirer, white spike very 
close, the bells large and crowded, odor very fra- 
grant, 5 inches in length, and 3 inches in diame- 
ter; also, a Persian white Cyclamen, and a Hep- 
atica, or Liverwort, double, and blue. 

April 14.—Seeds presented by Mr Poinsett were 
distributed. Mr Floy presented a specimen of 
the Calceolaria corymbosa, or Slipperwort, being 
the first time that that plant has flowered in Amer- 
ica; also, a Primula cortuosides, a hardy peren- 
nial; Mr Neale, four Hyacinths, a Double Pink, 
(Grootvorst) double white, do blue, (Martinet) do 
pale blue, (Pasquin.) Mr Wilson, a fine seedling 
Polyanthus. 

May 5.—Mr Neale exhibited 12 kinds of early 
Tulips ; 10 sorts of early seedlings do. 

Mr A. Smith, Sea Kale, blanched, 14 inches. 

Mr Cooke, 5 kinds of Hyacinths; Mr Still, a 
fine Polyanthus ; Com. Chauncey, by his garden- 
er, Thomas Coady, 3 Cucumbers, raised on bis 
place at Brooklyn, from seed procured from South 
America. 

May 12.—Mr Cooke 16 kinds of Hyacinths, a 
double flowering Apple, and a Jonquil; Mr 
Neale, six sorts of Hyacinths, a double early Tu- 
lip, two seedling Auriculas, having a blue deep 
color, a white eye and six pips; and one do, dark 
chocolate, white eye and three pips. Mr Combault, 
4 Tulips raised in pots. 

Seeds of the Beta cicla, a new variety, receiv- 
ed from Robert Schomberg, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, were received and distributed, 

May 19.—Mr Neale presented 50 varieties of 
Tulips, very beautiful ; also, a specimen of Auric- 
ula, of the variety of “ Chilcot’s brilliant,” with 3 
pips; Mr Still, from Mr Fisher’s garden, 2 good 
sorts of Tulips; Mr Oakley, 10 varieties of fine 
Tulips from his garden ; Mr Combault, 5 varieties 
of Tulips. Mr Still also presented 4 handsome 
specimens of white Dutch Lettuce, and 4 fine 
specimens of yellow Silesia Lettuce ; Mr Cooke, a 
double Jonquil, Parrot Tulip, a single white Hya- 
cinth, a Convallaria majalis, (Lily of the Valley) 
and a double flowering Almond. 

May 26.—Mr Wilson presented some Strawber- 
ries, a yellow Austrian Rose, several varieties of 
Scotch and other Roses, Honeysuckles, single 
Roses, Persian Lilacs, double Columbine, Ranun- 
culus, Anchusa, and Scotch Broom. 

Mr Hogg, seven different species of Tris, Calla, 
Ethiopica, single Peonia Siberica, Pittosporum 
chinense, Geranium micranthenum, double white 
Scotci Rose, Metrosideros lanceolatus, Ixia cro- 
cata, Melaleuca, Acacia pulchella, and a double 
Cucubalus. 


Mr Floy, Epidendrum (air plant) in flower ; Pa- 
paver bracteatum (8 1-2 inches in diameter) ; Mr 
Warner, specimens of Apricots, (4, and 3 1-2 


‘ing after harvest is sufficient to prepare the soil 
| for the reception of the flesh colored clover, | 
have this year, however, tried two methods of cul- 


inches in circumference ;) Mr Oakley, a branch of | tivation on the same field ; the first part I only 


Apricot Tree 13 inches in length, and containing 
28 young Apricots ; Mr Neale, 12 varieties of Tu- 


lips ; Mr Warner, also, a double flowering Cherry, | 


very luxuriant; MrJobn Curr, 4 heads of Hybrid 
Cabbage, weighing 6 lbs. 11 oz. 

Seeds received from Mr Loudon, and from 
Mexico, were distributed. 


From the British Farmer's Magazine. 


Tripolium Incarnatum.—Flesh colored Clover. To 


J. C. Loudon, Esq., F. L. S., &c. 
Sir—Perceiving in your valuable publication, 
the Gardener’s Magazine for October, a very short 
account of a clover which is rapidly spreading 


'srubbed up the earth with the six share eXtirpa- 
‘tor, the other part was ploughed. ‘The seed was 
sown and harrowed in both. That part that was 
‘not ploughed is now decidedly ‘the best. The 
|quantity of seed requisite is about 25 oz. per 
|acre.—wInnales Agricoles de Reviere, Ir. livrasion, 
ip. 238. 

We saw this clover cultivated at Hohenheim, 
near Stuttgardt. M.de Dombarle had favored M. 
| Schwertz (the celebrated author of the Agricul- 
ture of Flanders) with a quantity sufficient to sow 
'about two acres. 

It was sown upon a stiff red clay in the middle 
of April ; the spring was excessively dry, and yet 
‘it was fit fur cutting six weeks after it had been 





through France and the south of Germany, where ;S°WD, and a most luxuriant crop it was. M. 
it is looked upon with the degree of attention it) Schwertz intends to cultivate it extensively, since, 
well merits ; we think it might not be uninterest- | Selling being one of the principal dependencies of 
ing for you to be furnished with some further no- | the estate for manure, it enters most admirably 
tices respecting this annual—the tripolium incar- |into the rotation of green crops, which are as fol- 
natum, [farouche, fr.] flesh colored clover. We lows : 
ourselves having witnessed its growth and _ pro- Flesh colored clover, sown in September fit to 
duce in the south of Germany (from whence we | Cut in April; then comes the first cut of lueerne— 
have just returned) can speak with confidence as | the first cut of clover—the second cut of lucerne 
to its unprecedented fertility and precocity on|—the tares, and peas sown in spring—the second 
light sandy soils, which would scarcely repay the |¢Ut of clover—the third of lucerne—cabbages, 
culture of any other plant. turnips, potatoes, and dry fuod. This is the sys- 
We therefore take the liberty of enclosing you | te™ pursued at Hohenheim. The culture of the 
the accompanying remarks, which, if found suf- flesh colored clover allows M Schwertz to com- 
ficiently interesting, you are at liberty to publish | ™mence his: green fodder full three weeks or a 
in an early number of your Magazine. month before his neighbors. 
- We are ourselves satisfied of its importance, 
We were first directed to examine into the jand hope by thus making known the result of our 
qualities of the flesh colored clover, from reading (observations, to cause another valuable fodder to 
M. de Dombarle’s opinion concerning it in the | be added to those already so happily cultivated in 
Annales Agricoles de Reviere; We subjoin a|Great Britain. We are, &c., 
translation, and add our own remarks as to acrop| London, .Vov. 8, 1828. R. & D. 
which we saw at the royal establishment of Hlo- 3 RS 
henheim, in the kingdom of Wirtemburg. IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE. 
Five years experience, says M de Dombarle,| Mr Featherstonhaugh, a distinguished farmer, 
in the culture of this plant leave me no further in the State of New York, after a journey of fif- 
doubt as to the advantages which are to be de-| teen hundred miles in the different States, for the 
rived from its propagation in the north of France. purpose of viewing the imported cattle, and to ex- 
It is true it only gives one cut, but upon the |amine the method after which their owners keep 
same soil this one cutis equal to two of red ‘them, as well as the condition of our own native 
clover ; but a circumstance which renders it still | cattle, remarks, that in order to keep up the great 
more valuable than the latter, is its coming early | qualities of the imported breeds, we must remem- 
enough to allow the same soil to be prepared for ber that in their native country it is considered 
other crops the same year. The flesh- colored indispensable to keep them extremely well, and in 
clover consumed green affords an excellent food |a very different manner from the general custom 
to all species of domestic animals, even to pigs ;| prevailing here; which is, in summer to leave 
hut converted into hay it is in a trifling degree in- leattle to help themselves to what they can find, 
ferior to clover, or lucerne. It is not at all fasti-|even in the most severe drought; and in winter, 
dious either as to soil or culture, and although in-|to give then a moderate quantity of hay and 
troduced to us from the most southern provinces;straw, That in England, where they are less 
of France, does not suffer from our winter frosts, ; troubled with dry weather than we are, they give 
provided it bea little grown before they com- | them green crops and roots in abundance, and 
mence, But what appears to me to meet the |that if all this provident attention be necessary in 
farmer’s attention most, is the period at which it | that moist climate, it is certain the breed will de- 
is sown, viz: in the month of August or Septem-| generate with us if it is not kept in high condition. 
ber. At this time the farmer will know what de-| He observed ihat he was convinced that negli- 
gree of reliance he may be able to place on his! gence was the universal cause of diseases, and 
clover crops for the ensuing year; if any part of that they ordinarily arise from too high feeding or 
them should have failed they may be replaced by|too low. In one case, the digestive powers are 
this equally valuable fodder,—an important con-| embarrassed, in the other they are not sufficiently 
sideration for those who depend on the produce ‘exercised, and in both the animal suffers; that 
of ‘their artificial grasses for the maintenance of animals, regularly yet plentifully fed and well 
their stock. |housed in winter are generally healthy.—JW. Y. 
It is cultivated as follows :—one slight plough-| Farmer. 
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From the Journal of the Times. 


FINE STOCK. 

We have been highly gratified with a view of 
the beautiful pair of North Devonshire cattle re- 
cently purchased and brought into Bennington, Vt, 
by Messrs J. N. Hinsprxx, and S. D, WaLerinGe, 
from the pure stock imported from Mr George 
Tollett,of Bentley Hall,near New Castle, Stafford- 
shire, and Mr Coke, Norfolk, England, by the 
late Hon, Rufus King, Minister to England. 

We understand Mr Hinsdill has made a choice | 





the bottom, so as to leave the stock bare, and just | 
above the second, third, or fourth joint, you will, 
find the insect, very much like a flax seed in its 
appearance ; which, if suffered to remain, will re- 
tard the growth of the plant, and cause it to. 
bend at the place, and finally to fall down fruit- 
less. 

We know no remedy for the evil at this season 
of the year; but in the season of sowing, some- 
thing may be done, by choice of seed. The 
“ Hessian proof,” raised in this region some twen- 
ty years ago, was indeed proof against the fly, | 


by the rain, or the waterings, form an excellent 
manure, which hastens the vegetation, and deter- 
miues the reproduction of flowers. 4. Two wa- 
terings per week will suffice in ordinary weather, 
and they should be made with the rose of the wa- 


tering pot, so that the hoofs may be filled ; but, 
\if the atmosphere is dry, it will be necessary to 


water the plants every evening ; and in the latter 
case it will be necessary, from time to time, to di- 
rect the stream of water onthe head of the tree.— 


‘Salem Gazette. 


Extraction of Potash from Potato Tops.—The 


selection from Mr King’s stock at Jamaica, Long ‘yielded a tolerable crop; but of inferior quality. 


Island, and we heartily hope that the breed of | 4 kind of spring wheat, we think it is, of which a 
cattle in our State may soon experience that very | small quantity was raised last year in Lyme, and 
great improvement which this blood of animals | Piermont, N. H., and which came originally from 


are qualified to make. We congratulate these | 
young gentlemen in their enterprise, and improve-_ 
ments in many kinds of choice foreign stock of 
different animals, which they have within a few 
years introduced into our vicinity. The Devon) 
cattle are of a beautiful mahogany red color, very | 
docile, fine small bone and limb, great travellers 
in the yoke, and of a most beautiful form. The 
size good, but not extremely large. We are sup- 
plied with some accurate references in regard to 
their weight, in the Memoirs of the New York 
State Board of Agriculture, vol. iii., in which is 
stated, that “the North Devon Bull Holkam, im- 
ported from Hon. Mr Coke, we ighed, when six 
years old, 1700 Ibs. Also, one of his calves when 
two years and nine months old, after having been 
fed but two months, weighed 1012 Ibs. including 
100 lbs. tallow. Also, one other, fed 3 months, 
and killed when 3 yearsand 9 months old, weigh- 
ed 1289 Ibs., including 150 Ibs, tallow. Also, one 
other, fed 3 months, and killed when 3 years and 
2 months old, weighed 1334 Ibs. including 124 
Ibs. tallow. 

All of the above mentioned animals were sired 
by Holkam, in this country. Mr Coke, in one of 
his letters says:—“I venture to give it as my 
opinion that we have no cattle to be compared to 
them in the United Kingdom for purity of blood, 
for aptitude to feed, for hardiness, for richness of 
their milk, and for work.” Doct. Mease, a Phila- 
delphian Agricultucist, says :—“ They are good 
milkers, and make excellent beef, and the best 


a few heads, gathered thoughtlessly by a traveller 
in Spain, is said to be “ Hessian proof.” The 
same has been said of the “ White Flint” wheat, 
concerning which some of cur readers are doubt- 
less able to inform the public. The “ Virginia 
wheat,” is not absolutely “ proof” against the in- 
sect, but has suffered less than some other kinds ; 
probably, because it grows more rapidly, and be- 
comes rather too old for the insect, at the season 
when its greatest ravages commence. 

Farmers will do themselves and each other a 
favor by communicating what they know on this 
subject. 


2) 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


Mildew Curable.—In vol. iv. p. 281, there is an 
extract from Dr Greville’s Flora Edinensis, con- 
cerning mildew, of which it is stated, that, * As 
its production is probably the result of a peculiar 


“ Register of Arts” for March, details the process, 
adopted in France, for extracting potash from po- 
tato tops, the upper part of which contain so 
considerable a portion as to render the extraction 
of ita very profitable operation. The potato tops 
‘are to be cut off at four or five inches from the 
ground, with a very sharp knife, the moment that 
the flower begins to fall, that being the period of 
their greatest vigor. Fresh sprouts spring, which 
‘not only answer all the purposes of conducting the 
|roots to maturity, but tend to increase their size, 
‘as the sprouts require less nourishment than the 
‘old tops. From the results obtained in France, it 
|is estimated that the quantity of land under the 
jannual cultivation with potatoes, in the United 
| Kingdom, which exceeds 500,000 acres, might be 
made to yield nearly as many tons of potash ; an 
|amount nearly fifty times that of our annual im- 
| portations from America! 


Re eee 

| Potato Pudding.—Few people are aware how 
‘delicious a pudding can ‘be made from the farina 
‘of the potato, or potato starch. The following are 


the ingredients :—To one quart of boiled milk, 





working oxen of any breed, walking as fast as a 
horse. Ten North Devon cows of Mr Conyers, 
produced on an average, five dozen lbs. of butter 
per week during the summer. His 30 cows av- 





eraged an annual income of £13 14s. [or $60,52] 
per head. Robert Bakewell, of England, de- | 
clared that “they could not be improved by any | 
alien cross, being the speediest working oxen in| 
England, and would trot well in harness.” 
Featherstonhaugh, says :—“'The Devon stock is | 
very beautiful ; [I have always admired them, as I | 
think every ove must do. The Devon stock are} 
So active that nothing gets over the ground like | 
them, and might for all farming purposes be a 
substitute for horses.” 
A ERIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
HESSIAN FLY. 

This destructive insect is said to be doing un- 
usual injury to our wheat fields. Probably, most of 
our farmers are acquainted with its appearance at 
this season of the year, If not, pluck zip some of 


Mr/ 





the sickly shoots, strip off the leaves, beginning at 


state of the atmosphere, there is little chance of : : , 
any means being discovered for its prevention.” add, gradually, as in making hasty-pudding, @ 
This should not be allowed to pass unnoticed in | quarter of a pound of potato flour well pulverised 
the Gardener’s Magazine, because it is well known | —* quarter of a pound of sugar, and a ithe nwt 
to every one acquainted with practical gardening, er—when cold, add three eggs, and bake it half 


“ye etna , n hour, 
that soap suds, applied in time, will prevent the ®" %°4 ‘ 


attack, and, after the attack, will speedily banish 
the pest, M. 


| Rev. Enoch Burt, of Manchester, Con. has con- 
structed and put into actual operation, a loom for 
weaving plaids, by water or steam. ‘The shuttles 
containing the different colors shift regularly as 
the figure requires, without interrupting the mo- 
tion of the loom. 





ROSES TWICE A YEAR. 

The following directions for obtaining roses of 
all kinds twice in the year, are taken from the 
Bulletin Universel, and are said to be furnished by ait ec 
Mr Doretti Richardot. | English Sheep.—Mr Pickering, passenger in the 

1. Immediately after the first flowering, the Mary Howland, from Liverpool, has brought out 
shrub is to be deprived of every leaf, and those two rams, and two ewes, of the Lincolnshire long 
branches which have borne roses, so that only wool breed of sheep, one of which was shorn on 
two orthree buds shall remain, The cutting of the passage, and yielded the extraordinary fleece 
the weaker branches may be in a less degree.— ‘of nineteen pounds. He has also three rams, six 
If the weather be dry when the leaves are remov- . wes, and six lambs, of the Leicester Cowling 
ed, it will be necessary to thoroughly water the | feeces, bred by Samuel Wiley, Esq., at Granby, 
stem, for several days, with the rose of the water-| pear York. Mr P. is to take them to Albion, State 
ing pot: in this way the sap will not be arrested. | of [}|inois.—Mer. 

2. Then the brush is to be used, and the rose | wid 

tree well cleansed by it, so that all mouldiness| 4 correspondent of the Taunton Advocate re- 
shall disappear ; this operation is very easy after’ ¢onmends to those persons who are unwilling to 
an abundant rain. 3. The earth about the rose ihave a flock of hens in their gardens, the follow- 
tree is to be disturbed, and then twenty-four sock- | ing plan to destroy insects :—make a small coop 
ets of calves’ feet are to be placed in the earth for each hen that has chickens, so that the brood 
round the stem, and about four inches distant from | ean run in and out; place it near your squash or 
it. The hoofs of young calves are the best, and | cucumber beds, and the chickens of three or four 
give a vivid color and agreeable perfume to the | weeks old will make fine havoc among the rose 
roses. These are to be placed with the points | bugs ; but to those younger than three weeks, it is 
downwards, so that the cups shall be nearly level | geath to eat thein.—.Vew Bedford Courier. 

with the surface of the earth, and the plant well —— 
surrounded. This operation is to be repeated in| A new scientific expedition is fitting out at 
the November following. These hoofs, dissolved | Toulon to circumnavigate the globe. 
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One variety of the CHESNUT. 
Two 6 6 NECTARINE. 
One 6 ‘ APRICOT. 
Eight ‘ ‘ PLUM. 


Total 52 varieties. 

We will hereafter transmit you descriptions of 
the other kinds, which the want of the time neces- 
sary precludes our doing at present. With best 
wishes for the success of your Society, whose ex- 
ertions will no doubt tend greatly to the develope- 
ment of the various departments of horticulture, 

We are, most respectfully, 
our obedient servants, 
WILLIAM PRINCE, 
WILLIAM ROBERT PRINCE, | 
ALFRED STRATTON PRINCE. | 

| 

| 

| 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LUCERNE. 

Mr Fessenpen—I am sorry to be obliged to 
request a correction of two errata, in my last arti- 
cle on Lucerne, and the more so, as I have no 
doubt, that both arose from the illegibility of my 
own writing, yet as they produce absurdities, I 
wish to correct them.* As printed, I am made 
to say that I have four species of Lucerne ; where-| 
as I afterwards say, that [ have but one species, | 
the Medicago sativa. It should have been pieces, | 
cultivated in Lucerne. The second error arose | 
from improper punctuation. I meant to say, that 
Lucerne, (at least in good land) produces four 
crops—but as it stands, it may be understood to 
mean, that it produces four crops at least, which is 
a very different thing. 1am now enabled to add, 
that I have cured a crop of Lucerne, and took it 
in this day. It gave 30 hundred to half an acre 
—was easily cured—retains its verdure, instead of 
being black, like clover, and is very greedily eaten 
by horses and cows, The Lucerne which I cut 
for fodder on the 10th of May, is now two feet 
high, as high as clover, and red top, (or poa pra- 
tensis) growing by the side of it, which has not 
been cut, this season. I should recommend sow- 
ing red top, or orchard grass, or tall meadow oat 
grass with it, as the hay will be finer—but by no} 
means, herds grass, as the Lucerne will be ripe, | 
and rotten, before the herds grass will have sent | 





up its spires. Besides, the herds grass has no| 

after crop to protect the Lucerne, but the other | 

grasses shoot again almost as freely as that does. | 
Roxbury, June 11, 1829. 


J. LOWELL. | 

N.B. I should be wanting in duty to the pub- 
lic if I did not add, which I do most distinctly, | 
that neither the orchard grass, nor the Lucerne, | 
will flourish, or even live to any advantage in wet | 
ground, or in cold black soils. "This 1 say frou | 
experiment. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


REMARKABLE COW AND CALF. 

Mr Epviror—The subjoined account of a cow 
and calf, may deserve a place in your paper.— 
The facts stated‘are susceptible of proof. 

Rowley, June 9, 1829. 8. JEWETT. 

Mr Jeremiah Stickney, of Rowley, has a cow, 
of a bay color, seven years old, which produced a 
cow calf, this season, weighing at the time of its 





* The errors have been copied into that excellent journal, 
the “American Farmer,” which renders this Teeaue the 
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| day. 
| now affords 8 quarts, beer measure, of milk of the 


richest quality, daily. 


} 





more imperative. J. LowEx. 


June 26, 1829, 

















birth, 93 Ibs. At the age of six weeks the calf 
weighed 195 Ibs., making a gain of 23 Ibs. per 
In addition to supplying the calf, the cow 


The calf being taken from 
her to ascertain the quantity of milk she would 
give, daily, nineteen quarts were taken from her. 
The cow is of a large size, remarkably well pro- 
portioned, and handsome. The calf is a very fine 
animal, and resembles the cow both as to color 
aud “shape. The cow afforded milk up to the 
time of her calving, with no other keeping than 
hay. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


NATIVE PEAR. 

Mr Eprror—In introducing the descriptions of 
native fruits, many have observed to me that giv- 
ing the whole details, and manner of receiving 
my information, would be satisfactory to them ; in 
this manner each one can judge for himself, and be’ 
enabled to draw his own conclusion. It requires 
much perseverance and labor to ascertain the or- 
igin of fruits. I hope amateurs of fine fruits, and 
others, who are desirous to kuow what is native 
and what is foreign, will receive with gratificatiou 
all the infurmation I can procure, and which I] 
readily present to the readers of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, trusting,they will excuse the feeble- 


| ness of my pen. 


I send you the whole of my letterto Mr Axnzor, 
and his answer, without any suppressions, or altera- 
tions. This fine pear, will be another acquisition to 
our garilens, particularly as originating, and coming 
from the northward. The hardiness of our fruits, 
compared with foreign, will prove greatly to their 
advantage, after so unkind a winter as the last has 
proved.* 

Fivery one must be aware that our native fruits, 
being acclimated, enable us to expect from them 
their usual produce, notwithstanding the severe 
and sudden changes we ofien experience. From 
foreign and delicate fruits, our nurserymen as well 
as others must have lost a great per centage this 
last winter—particularly in the following fruits 
from the south, viz: cherries. plums, and peach 
trees; some have been wholly killed; and in 


|many, the tops are dead down to the ground.— 


Damask, Multiflora, and Noisette rose bushes and 
others are killed in like manner to the ground ; 
these, we do -not so much regret, as they will 
shortly grow up again; but our trees seldom af- 


‘ford us anything of value after so severe an at- 


tack, 

The reader will observe by looking over Mr 
Azsror’s letter, that there is a particular value in 
this pear; he observes “I supply myself with 
them, for three or four weeks, by having them 
gathered and. brought me before they soften; I 
have thought them as delicious thus ripened in 
the houxe, as on the trees.” This” property our 


;marketmen will duly appreciate, affording a good 


variety for the Halifax, and other eastern markets. 
It will also enable us to receive some in perfec- 
tion from the original tree to lay before the com- 
mittee of the Horticultural Society for the exam- 
ination of fine fruits, Mr Greenvear informs me 
that his Fulton pear tree blossomed well, and the 
fruit has set very well; he also intends ‘sending 
some specimens of this fruit from his tree to 





* Our — walnuts have suffered materially, having 
four fifths of their branches dead ; also rose bushes, and many 
foreign grape vines, which were laid and well protected. 








the Mass. Horticultural Society for examination. 

The pear trees that I have noticed have not 
set very well, generally ; though the blossoms 
were more than fair. My two Capiavmont pear 
trees that bore about fifty last year on three years 
old scions, are full again this season, which seems 
to indicate them to be great and certain bearers, 
as well as a very fine pear. 

The reader will perceive in the last part of Mr 
A.’s letter, he mentions a fine seedling apple, that 


it would be well to examine and intreduce, if 


found of superior quality. S. D. 

Dorchester, June 17, 1829. 

Joun Assor, Es@., 
Brunswick, Me. 

Dear Sir—lI take the liberty to request the fa- 
vor of a description, and history of a native pear 
which you introduced into. our vicinity three years 
since. We are now forming among us a horti- 
cultural society, which we hope will be the means 
of developing, and bringing into notice new native 
fruits, and ascertaining tleir origin, and right 
names. A minute description of this pear by you 
would afford me much gratification, On visiting 
Mr Tuomas Greenvear, of Quincy, last fall, he 
showed me a fine, thrifty pear tree, on which bung 
four or five pears. He informed me that you 
gave him the scions three years since, and spoke 
of it as a seedling from your neighborhood, and a 
fine pear-—that you had seen it a number of years, 
and named it the Fulton pear. Mr G. gave me 
one, which I preserved until it came in eating, 
and was much pleased with it. I have annexed 
a description, but seeing only one, may be wrong ; 
I wish you to correct my impressions in any par- 
ticular. Yours respectfully, 

SAM. DOWNER. 

Dorchester, Feb. 23, 1829. 

Fulton Pear, size middling, one-third less than 
the Crasanne, formed like the Broca’s Bergamot, 
color yellowish russet, entirely covered, flesh whit- 
ish, fine grain, melting, sprightly, and very juicy, 
delicately rich, not so luscious a sweet as the 
seckle, nor so highly flavored—comes in eating 
from the middle of September to the middle of 
October. The tree is vigorous, limbs grow up- 
right like the seckle, forming a handsome head, is 
a constant and full bearer, and bids fair to be a 
fine acquisition to our gardens, particularly as it 
comes from the northward. 

Mr Greenvear gave me the latter part of the 
above description, as well as he could remember 
the account you gave him. 

Samvuet Downer, Fsg., 

Dear Stk—Yours of 23d February was receiv- 
ed, and I am ashamed to write you so tardily.— 
At the time of receiving your letter, I was unu- 
sually engaged in business. ‘The letter being mis- 
laid has lately come to hand. I owe you, sir, an 
apology ; this is the best I can give,—if you ac- 
cept it, I shall be obliged. 

With regard to the Fulton Pear which I far- 
nished to my friend Mr Greencear, of Quincy, 
and which you saw and tasted the last autumn, 
you appear to me to have, in all respects, well 
described ity’ I need -not therefore attempt any 
alteration of your description. With respect to 
its history, I have to inform you that a family by 
the name of Fu.ton, about fifty years ago remov- 
ed from the county of Plymouth, Mass. to Tops- 
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ham, in this neighborhood, and commenced a new 
farm. In a year or two afier they commenced 
their farm, Mr Futon and his wife, as the wo- 
man informed me, returned to Massachusetts to 
visit their friends, where she collected a consider- 
able quantity of pear seeds, which she planted on 
her return home, I have counted on this farm, 
by this woman’s planting, about forty trees.— 
There are two or three trees, the fruit of which 
very nearly resembles each other. The rest of 
the trees produce only ordinary pears—some of 
them very ordinary. The family derive a cousid- 
erable income from their pears, as this sort of 
fruit is rather scarce with us. Their more ordi- 
nary kinds sell pretty well to those whose taste for 
fruit is not much cultivated, and also for preserves. 
Some of the sorts are well suited for this use. I 
have resided in Brunswick twenty-six years, and 
have nearly as long been acquainted with this 
pear. As this is the only good pear for the mar- 
ket in this neighborhood, I supply myself with it 
for three or four weeks, by having them gather- 
ed and brought me before they soften. I have 
thought them as delicious, thus ripened in the 
house, as on the trees. 

I very highly approve the design of your Horti- 
cultural Society, to collect and give names to val- 
uable native fruits. With a profusion of common 
and ordinary fruit, nature, now and then gives a 
new variely, well worth preserving and of intro- 
ducing into the nursery, We sometimes meet 
with very valuable kinds which have lost their 
names. In these cases it is worth some pains, if 
we can, to restore their names. For fruits, like 
persons, cannot be inquired for without names, 
—and in both cases are but little respected. 

We have a native apple in this neighborhood, 
which I very highly value. We begin to eat it 
the first of September, it goes through November, 
sometimes into December. It is a good sized ap- 
ple, thin skin, a yellowish white, a mild sour, 
juicy, sprightly, and begins to decay at the sur- 
face. The tree is vigorous, grows fair, and is a 
good and constant bearer. I have seen no apple 
which I prize so highly for the autumn months. I 
generally confine my eating in the autumn months 
to this apple, and am satisfied. The parent stock, 
a seedling, is still living. The seed was planted 
by a Capt. Haney, about sixty years ago; and 
the apple bears the family name. ‘This apple has 
not, until about three or four years ago, emigrated. 
It has been grafted and established around us 
about twenty years. Three or four years ago I 
sent some of the scions to some of my Massachu- 
setts friends, and among the rest, 1 believe, to Mr 
Sam’s G. Perkins, and to Mr Joun Swerr, of 
Dorchester. You may, perhaps, find specimens 
of the apple, the present season, at their places. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: JOHN ABBOT. 

Brunswick, May 11, 1829. 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
On the Culture of the Double Yellow Rose. By Mr 
Joun Fraser, Gardener to the Hon, William 
Fraser. 


Srr—As I have seen several methods of culti- 
vating the double yellow rose. mentioned in your 
valuable Magazine, I am induced to send you an 
account of the manner in which I treated it in the 
north, in N. latitude 57° 37’, and W. longitude 
3° 7’. 
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It was planted about a foot from a south-east 
wall, and not trained to it, as is commonly done ; 
the soil isa strong clayey loam. As the plant 
grew vigorously, | generally cut the shoots into 
8 or 12 in., and gave the roots a good dressing of 
leaf mould’; and it never failed to produce a nu- 
merous show of perfectly blown roses, of a most 
splendid appearance, and uninjured by any insects. 

1 am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN FRASER. 

The Cottage, Battersea, Feb. 12, 1828. 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


On the Cultivation of Dahlias, (now Georginas.)— 
By a F.orisr. 


Sir—A good criterion for planting this root is 
about the time of planting early potatoes for a 
first crop, but no sooner. ‘They grow well ina 
rich light soil of almost any kind. In dividing the 
root, it is advisable to leave, at least, two eyes to 
each plant, cutting through the neck or érown ; 
the spring is the most preferable time for dividing 
them, although some do it on taking them up in 
the autumn. Those who possess a_ hot-house 
shuuld pat each part into a pot of 6 or 8 in. in di- 
ameter, with some good rich mould, so as the 
crown may just appear at the top of the pot; then 
place them in the green-house, where they will 
soon make good plants; and, when all danger 
from frost is over, they may be turned out into 
holes prepared for them. In this manner, after 
being so long confined, they will grow most luxu- 
riantly. A common cucumber frame may be suc- 
cessfully used in this way. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A FLORIST. 


February 8, 1829. 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 

A Plan for transplanting large Forest Trees in 
Parks. By Sir Charles Miles Lambert Monck, 
Bart. F.H.S. 


Tired and disappointed by the frequent failure 
of single trees which had been carefully trans- 
planted, and secured by stakes and bandages, and 
having a quantity of refuse stone in large lumps, 
the writer used these stones as a mulching for 
trees about eight feet high. Each tree had two 
two-horse cart-loads, not “ built up high, but pack- 
ed close by each other, and set on edge, so as to 
make a tabular but very rugged surface around 
the foot of the tree, and extended to the distance 
of four feet. 

« These trees succeeded well, and far beyond 
my expectation. On considering. the cause of 
their success, it appeared to me that the stones 
served the three purposes of fencing, staking, and 
mulching ; the first of which is always necessary, 
to defend them from the assauits of cattle ; the 
second is equally so, if the plants are tall, to save 
them from being displaced by winds after they 
shall have taken fresh root; and the third also is 
necessary, in case of a dry summer, the first after 
the transplantation of the trees, to protect the soil 
from over-drought whilst they are striking fresh 
root into it. The stones, placed as I have des- 
cribed, are a sufficient fence against horned cat- 
tle, which, having feet made for going upon soft 
ground, will not mount the rugged surface of the 
stones. Sheep and deer will scarcely annoy trees 
whose bark has acquired roughness; but they 





may be easily repelled by a few thorns bound 


a eS 
round the lower part of the stems. Nor will com- 
mon horses go upon the stones, or endeavor to 
touch the trees, and tear off the bark ; but against 
high bred horses, which are disposed to attack 
everything of wood, the stones are not a sufficient 
fenee, unless they are packed with a surface very 
rugged, and extended 6 feet round the tree.— 
Against displacement by winds, the stones are a 
better security than can be provided by any man- 
ber of staking, or binding ; for they are a power 
always in action by their weight, and the surface 
of the soil is shaded by them from the too great 
power of the sun, whilst the rains sink through 
and encourage the roots to sprout afresh, and ex- 
tend themselves through the soil; thus they serve 
the purpose of mulching. 

“ The best trees to plant out are certainly those 
whose roots and heads have been properly thin- 
ned by pruning and cultivation in a nursery. Such 
inay be planted out at greater ages and sizes than 
trees taken froin plantations of a few years’ growth, 
and will both strike fresh roots more certainly, 
and grow faster ; but these last may be taken up 
when from 10 to 20 or 25 feet higit, and planted 
out with full success, provided the two fullowing 
particulars are observed : first, to get up as much 
root as possible; next, to reduce the branches 
down to due proportion with the root which has 
been got up. A great part of the root is unavoid- 
ably lost in the taking up of the tree, and it is the 
most efficient part, being the extreme fibres. The 
root has thus lost its natural proportion to the 
head, and is now insufficient to supply it with 
moisture. Trees planted out in this state, often, 
after having put forth their leaves, die suddenly ; 
and others, which continue to live, will fall intoa 
languid state, and die off gradually, or recover 
their vigor very slowly.” . 





From the Gardener's Magazine. 

“in effectual Mode of Destroying Slugs among Caw- 
lifowers and Cabbages. By Mr Henny Pixs, 
Gardener at Winkfield Park, Berkshire. 


Sir—Having had all the young cauliflowers 
and cabbages in my garden devoured by the slujjs, 
after I had repeatedly planted them, and having 
tried every expedient recommended in your valu- 
able Magazine, such as salt, lime, and dibbling 
holes round the borders, and all havirg failed, I 
at last spread some well cut chaff round the young 
plants under hand-glasses, and some round the 
outside of the glasses. The success has been com- 
plete. The slugs in their attempt to reach the 
plant, find themselves immediately enveloped in 
the chaff, which prevents their moving, so that 
when I go in the morning to elevate the glasses 
to give the plants air, I find hundreds of disabled 
slugs round the outside of the glasses, which I 
take away, and destroy. This inode of proceed- 
ing being so simple and so effectual; I have 
thought it would be doing a public service to let 
it be known through the ehannel of your Maga- 
zine, particularly as (from the mildness of the 
winter) the damage done by the slugs has been 
so universal. I am, Sir, &e., 
HENRY PIKE. 
Winkfield Park, Berks, Feb. 9. 


It is conjectured that the magazine of the steam 
frigate Fulton, was designedly fired by a sailor 
named Jack Hanan, who expected punishment 








for robbing a micshipman’s trunk. 
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From the New York Farmer. 


[By the following, it will be perceived that the 
Inspecting Committee of the Horticultural Society 
have resumed their labors. The display of flow- 
ers and fruit, so far, augurs well for that emula- 
tion, which we hope will make the exhibitions of 
this season to surpass those of any preceding one. 
The improvement adopted in the manner of ex- 
hibiting the specimens, cannot but be highly sat- 
isfactory and pleasing, both to the gardener and 
amateur ; and we truly hope it is only the prelude 
to that renovation and exhibition of euergy, which 
will make the Society the pride and ornament of 
our couutry.] 

Proceedings of the Inspecting Committce of the New 
York Horticultural Society. 

March 31, 1829.—Mr Neale presented a Hya- 
cinth, called De Grand Enquirer, white spike very 
close, the bells large and crowded, odor very fra- 
grant, 5 inches in length, and 3 inches in diame- 
ter ; also, a Persian white Cyclamen, and a Hep- 
atica, or Liverwort, double, and blue. 

April 14.—Seeds presented by Mr Poinsett were 
distributed. Mr Floy presented a specimen of 
the Calceolaria corymbosa, or Slipperwort, being 
the first time that that plant has flowered in Amer- 
ica; also, a Primula .cortuosides, a hardy peren- 
nial; Mr Neale, four Hyacinths, a Double Pink, 
(Grootvorst) double white, do blue, (Martinet) do 
pale blue, (Pasquin.) Mr Wilson, a fine seedling 
Polyanthus. 

May 5.—Mr Neale exhibited 12 kinds of early 
Tulips ; 10 sorts of early seedlings do. 

Mr A. Smith, Sea Kale, blanched, 14 inches. 

Mr Cooke, 5 kinds of Hyacinths; Mr Still, a 
fine Polyanthus ; Com. Chauncey, by his garden- 
er, Thomas Coady, 3 Cucumbers, raised on his 
place at Brooklyn, from seed procured from South 
America. 

May 12.—Mr Cooke 16 kinds of Hyacinths, a 
double flowering Apple, and a Jonquil; Mr 
Neale, six sorts of Hyacinths, a double early Tu- 
lip, two seedling Auriculas, having a blue deep 
=: a white eye and six pips; and one do, dark 

volate, white eye and three pips. Mr Combault, 
4 Tulips raised in pots. 

Seeds of the Beta cicla, a new variety, receiv- 
ed from Robert Schomberg, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, were received and distributed. 

May 19.—Mr Neale presented 50 varieties of 
Tulips, very beautiful ; also, a specimen of Auric- 
ula, of the variety of “ Chilcot’s brilliant,” with 3 
pips; Mr Still, from Mr Fisher’s garden, 2 good 
sorts of Tulips; Mr Oakley, 10 varieties of fine 
Tulips from his garden ; Mr Combault, 5 varieties 
of Tulips. Mr Still also presented 4 handsome 


specimens of white Dutch Lettuce, and 4 fine! 


specimens of yellow Silesia Lettuce ; Mr Cooke, a 
double Jonquil, Parrot Tulip, a single white Hya- 
cinth, a Convallaria majalis, (Lily of the Valley) 
and a double flowering Almond. 

May 26.—Mr Wilson presented some Strawber- 
ries, a yellow Austrian Rose, several varieties of 
Scoteh and other Roses, Honeysuckles, single 
Roses, Persian Lilacs, double Columbine, Ranun- 
culus, Anchusa, and Scotch: Broom. 

Mr Hogg, seven different species of Iris, Calla, 
Ethiopica, single Poonia Siberica, Pittosporum 
chinense, Geranium micranthenum, double white 
Scotch Rose, Metrosideros lanceolatus, Ixia cro- 
cata, Melaleuca, Acacia pulchella, and a double 
Cucubalus. 





Mr Floy, Epidendrum (air plant) in flower ; Pa- 
paver bracteatum (8 1-2 inches in diameter) ; Mr 
Warner, specimens of Apricots, (4, and 3 }-2 
inches in circumference ;) Mr Oakley, a branch of 
Apricot Tree 13 inches in length, and containing 
28 young Apricots ; Mr Neale, 12 varieties of Tu- 
lips; Mr Warner, also, a double flowering Cherry, 
very luxuriant ; Mr John Curr, 4 heads of Hybrid 
Cabbage, weighing 6 lbs. 11 oz. 

Seeds received from Mr Loudon, and from 
Mexico, were distributed. 





From the British Farmer’s Magazine. 
Tripolium Incarnatum.—Flesh colored Clover. To 
J. C. Loudon, Esq., F. L. S., &c. 


Sir—Perceiving in your valuable publication, 
the Gardener’s Magazine for October, a very short 
account of a clover which is rapidly spreading 
through France and the south of Germany, where 
it is looked upon with the degree of attention it 
well merits ; we think it might not be uninterest- 
ing for you to be furnished with some further no- 
tices respecting this annual—the tripolium incar- 
natum, [{farouche, fr.] flesh colored clover. We 
ourselves having witnessed its growth and pro- 
duce in the south of Germany (from whence we 
have just returned) can speak with confidence as 
to its unprecedented fertility and precocity on 
light sandy soils, which would scarcely repay the 
culture of any other plant. 

We therefore take the liberty of enclosing you 
the accompanying remarks, which, if found suf- 
ficiently interesting, you are at liberty to publish 
in an early number of your Magazine. 

We were first directed to examine into the 
qualities of the flesh colored clover, from reading 
M. de Dombarle’s opinion concerning it in the 
Annales Agricoles de Reviere; we subjoin a 
translation, and add our own remarks as to acrop 
which we saw at the royal establishment of Ho- 
henheim, in the kingdom of Wirtemburg. 

Five years experience, says'M. de Dombarle, 
in the culture of this plant leave me no further 
doubt as to the advantages which are to be de- 
rived from its propagation in the north of France. 

It is true it only gives one cut, but upon the 
same soil this one cut is equal to two of red 
clover ; but a circumstance which renders it still 
more valuable than the latter, is its coming early 


enough to allow the same soil to be prepared for | 


other crops the same year. The flesh colored 
clover consumed green affords an excellent food 
to all species of domestic animals, even to pigs ; 
but converted into hay it is in a trifling degree in- 
ferior to clover, or lucerne. It is not at all fasti- 
dious either as to soil or culture, and.although in- 
troduced to us from the most southern provinces 
of France, does not suffer from our winter frosts, 
provided it be a little grown before they com- 
mence. But what appearsto me to meet the 
farmer’s attention most, is the period at which it 
is sown, viz: in the month of August or Septem- 
ber. At this time the farmer will know what de- 
gree of reliance he may be able to place on his 
clover crops for the ensuing year ; if ‘any part of 
them should have failed they may be replaced by 
this equally valuable fodder,—an important con- 
sideration for those who depend on the produce 
of their artificial grasses for the maintenance of 
their stock. 

It is cultivated as follows :—one slight plough- 


ing after harvest is sufficient to prepare the soil 
for the reception of the flesh colored clover, [ 
have this year, however, tried two methods of cul- 
tivation on the same field; the first part J only 
grubbed up the earth with the six share extirpa- 
tor, the other part was ploughed. ‘The seed was 
sown and harrowed in both. That part that was 
not ploughed is now decidedly the best. The 
quantity of seed requisite is about 25 oz. per 
acre.—Annales Agricoles de Reviere, Ir. livrasion, 
p- 238. 

We saw this clover cultivated at Hohenheim, 
near Stuttgardt. .M. de Dombarle had favored M. 
Schwertz (the celebrated author of the Agricul- 
ture of Flanders) with a quantity sufficient to sow 
about two acres, 

It was sown upon a stiff red clay in the middle 
of April ; the spring was excessively dry, and yet 
it was fit for cutting six weeks after it had been 
)sown, and a most luxuriant crop it was. M. 
| Schwertz intends to cultivate it extensively, since, 
| soiling being one of the principal dependencies of 
the estate for manure, it enters most admirably 
into the rotation of green crops, which are as fol- 
lows : " 

Flesh colored clover, sown in September fit to 
cut in April; then comes the first cut of lucerne— 
the first cut of clover—the second cut of lucerne 
—the tares, and peas sown in spring—the second 
cut of clover—the third of lucerne—cabbages, 
turnips, potatoes, and dry food. This is the sys- 
tem pursued at Hohenheim. The culture of the 
flesh colored clover allows M, Schwertz to com- 
mence his green fodder full three weeks or a 
month before his neighbors. 

We are ourselves satisfied of its importance, 
and hope by thus making known the result of our 
observations, to cause another valuable fodder to 
be added to those already so happily cultivated in 
Great Britain. We are, &c., 

London, Nov. 8, 1828. R. & D. 








IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE. 
Mr Featherstonhaugh, a distinguished farmer, 
in the State of New York, after a journey of fif- 
teen hundred miles in the different States, for the 
purpose.of viewing the imported cattle, and to ex- 
amine the method after which their owners keep 
| them, as well as the condition of our own native 
cattle, remarks, that in order to keep up the great 
| qualities of the imported breeds, we must remem- 
|ber that in their native country it is considered 
indispensable to keep them extremely well, and in 
a very diflerent manner from the general custom 
prevailing here; which is, in summer to leave 
cattle to help themselves to what they can find, 
even in the most severe drought; and in winter, 
to give them a moderate quantity of hay and 
straw. That in England, where they are less 
troubled with dry weather than we are, they give 
them green crops and roots in abundance, and 
that if all this provident attention be necessary in 
that moist climate, it is certain the breed will de- 
generate with us if it is not kept in high condition. 
He observed that he was convinced that negli- 
gence was the universal cause of diseases, and 
\that they ordinarily arise from too high feeding or 
too low. In one case, the digestive powers are 
embarrassed, in the other they are not sufficiently 
exercised, and in both the animal suffers; that 
animals, regularly yet plentifully fed and well 
housed im winter are generally healthy.—WV. Y. 
; Farmer. 
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From the Journal of the Times. 


FINE STOCK. 

We have been highly gratified with a view of 
the beautiful pair of North Devonshire cattle re- 
cently purchased and brought into Bennington, Vt, 
by Messrs J. N. Hinsprxi, and S. D. Warerinee, 
from the pure stock imported from Mr George 
Tollett, of Bentley Hall, near New Castle, Stafford- 
shire, and Mr Coke, Norfolk, England, by the 








the bottom, so as to leave the stock bare, and just|by the rain, or the waterings, form an excellent 
above the second, third, or fourth joint, you will | manure, which hastens the vegetation, and deter- 
find the insect, very much like a flax seed in its | mines the reproduction of flowers. 4. Two wa- 
appearance ; which, if suffered to remain, will re- terings per week will suffice in ordinary weather, 
tard the growth of the plant, and cause it to/ and they should be made with the rose of the wa- 
bend at the place, and finally to fall down fruit- | tering pot, so that the hoofs may be filled ; but, 
less. if the atmosphere is dry, it will be necessary to 

We know no remedy for the evil at this season water the plants every evening ; and in the latter 
of the year; but in the season of sowing, some- case it will be necessary, from time to time, to di- 
thing may be done, by choice of seed. The rect the stream of water onthe head of the treew— 


late Hon. Rufus King, Minister to England. 

We understand Mr Hinsdill has made a choice |ty years ago, was indeed proof against the fly, 
selection from Mr King’s stock at Jamaica, Loug | yielded a tolerable crop; but of inferior quality. | 
Island, and we heartily hope that the breed of) 4 kind of spring wheat, we think it is, of which a. 
cattle in our State may soon experience that very small quantity was raised last year in Lyme, and 
great improvement which this blood of animals Piermont, N. H., and which came originally from 
are qualified to make. We congratulate these | few heads, gathered thoughtlessly by a traveller. 
young gentlemen in their enterprise, and improve-| jn Spain, is said to be “ Hessian proof.” The 
ments in many kinds of choice foreign stock of| same has been said of the “ White Flint” wheat, 
different animals, which they have within a few concerning which some of cur readers are doubt- 
years introduced into our vicinity. The Devon |jess able to inform the public. The “ Virginia | 
cattle are of a beautiful mahogany red color, very | wheat,” is not absolutely “ proof” against the in- 


docile, fine small bone and limb, great travellers | sect, hut has suffered less than some other kinds ;_ 
in the yoke, and of a most beautiful form. The probably, because it grows more rapidly, and be- | 
size good, but not extremely large. We are sup-| comes rather too old for the insect, at the season | 
plied with some accurate references in regard to | when its greatest ravages commence. 
their weight, in the Memoirs of the New York Farmers will do themselves and each other a) 
State Board of Agriculture, vol. iii., in which is favor by communicating what they know on this | 
stated, that “the North Devon Bull Holkam, im- subject. 
ported from Hon. Mr Coke, we ighed, when six 
years old, 1700 Ibs. Also, one of his calves when From the Gardener’s Magazine. 
two years and nine months old, after having been —_ 
fed but two months, weighed 1012 lbs. including} Mildew Curable.—In vol. iv. p. 281, there is an 
100 Ibs. tallow. Also, one other, fed 3 months,| extract from Dr Greville’s Flora Edinensis, con- 
and killed when 3 years and 9 months old, weigh-| cerning mildew, of which it is stated, that, “ As 
ed 1289 Ibe., including 150 lbs, tallow. Also, one | its production is probably the result of a peculiar 
other, fed 3 months, and killed when 3 years and | state of the atmosphere, there is little chance of 
2 months old, weighed 1334 lbs. including 124/ any means being discovered for its prevention.” 
Ibs. tallow. This should not be allowed to pass unnoticed in 
All of the above mentioned animals were sired | the Gardener’s Magazine, because it is well known | 
by Holkam, in this country. Mr Coke, in one of|to every one acquainted with practical gardening, | 
his letters says:—“I venture to give itas my|that soap suds, applied in time, will prevent the | 
opinion that we have no cattle to be compared to | attack, and, after the attack, will speedily banish | 
them in the United Kingdom for purity of blood, | the pest. M. | 
for aptitude to feed, for hardiness, for richness of 
their milk, and for work.” Doct. Mease, a Phila- 
deiphian Agriculturist, says :—“ They are good 











ROSES TWICE A YEAR. 


The following directions for obtaining roses of | 


“ Hessian proof,” raised in this region some twen-_ 


milkers, and make excellent beef, and the best 
working oxen of any breed, walking as fast as a 
horse. Ten North Devon cows of Mr Conyers, 
produced on an average, five dozen lbs, of butter 
per week during the summer. His 30 cows av- 
eraged an annual income of £13 14s. for $60,52] 
per head. Robert Bakewell, of England, de- 
clared that “they could not be improved by any 
alien cross, being the speediest working oxen in 
England, and would trot well in harness.” Mr 
Featherstonhaugh, says :—“'The Devon stock is 
very beautiful ; [ have always admired them, as I 
think every one must do, The Devon stock are 
80 active that nothing gets over the ground like 
them, and might fof all farming purposes be a 
substitute for horses.” 
A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
HESSIAN FLY. 

This destructive insect is said to be doing un- 
usual injury to our wheat fields. Probably, most of 
our farmers are acquainted with its appearance at 
this season of the year. If not, pluck.up some of 
the sickly shoots, strip off the leaves, beginning at 





all kinds twice in the year, are taken from the 


Salem Gazette. 











Extraction of Potash from Potato Tops.—The 
“ Register of Arts” for March, details the process, 
adopted in France, for extracting potash from po- 
tato tops, the upper part of which contain so 
considerable a portion as to render the extraction 
of ita very profitable operation. The potato tops 
are to be cut off at four or five inches from the 
ground, with a very sharp knife, the moment that 
the flower begins to fall, that being the period of 


their greatest vigor. Fresh sprouts spring, which 


not only answer all the purposes of conducting the 
roots to maturity, but tend to increase their size, 
as the sprouts require less nourishment than the 
old tops. From the results obtained in France, it 
is estimated that the quantity of land under the 
annual cultivation with potatoes, in the United 
Kingdom, which exceeds 500,000 acres, might be 
made to yield nearly as many tons of potash ; an 
amount nearly fifty times that of our annual im- 
portations from America ! 


Potato Pudding.—Few people are aware how 
delicious a pudding can be made from the farina 
of the potato, or potato starch. The following are 
the ingredients :—'To one quart of boiled milk, 
add, gradually, as in making hasty-pudding, a 
quarter of a pound of potato flour well pulverised 
—a quarter of a pound of sugar, and a little but- 
ter—when cold, add three eggs, and bake it half 
an hour, 





Rev. Enoch Burt, of Manchester, Con. has con- 
structed and put into actual operation, a loom for 
weaving plaids, by water or steam. The shuttles 
containing the different colors shift regularly as 
the figure requires, without interrupting the mo- 
tion of the loom. 





Bulletin Universel, and are said to be furnished by | 


Mr Doretti Richardot. English Sheep.—Mr Pickering, passenger in the 

1. Immediately after the first flowering, the Mary Howland, from Liverpool, has brought out 
shrub is to be deprived of every leaf, and those | two rams, and two ewes, of the Lincolnshire long 
branches which have borne roses, so that only wool breed of sheep, one of which was shorn on 


two or three buds shall remain. The cutting of the passage, and yielded the extraordinary fleece 
the weaker branches may be in a less degree.— | of nineteen pounds. He has also three rams, six 


If the weather be dry when the leaves are remov- ewes, and six lambs, of the Leicester Cowling 
ed, it will be necessary to thoroughly water the | feeces, bred by Samuel Wiley, Esq., at Granby, 
stem, for several days, with the rose of the water-| near York. Mr P. is to take them to Albion, State 
ing pot: in this way the sap will not be arrested. | of [}Jinois.—Mer. 

2. Then the brush is to be used, and the rose 
tree well cleansed by it, so that all mouldiness | A correspondent of the Taunton Advocate re- 
shall disappear; this operation is very easy after | ¢on;mends to those persons who are unwilling to 
an abundant rain. 3. The earth about the rose | have a flock of hens in their gardens, the follow- 
tree is to be disturbed, and then twenty-four sock- ‘ing plan to destroy insects :—make a small coop 
ets of calves’ feet are to be placed in the earth | for.each hen that has chickens, so that the brood 
round the stem, and about four inches distant from }ean run in and out; place it near your squash or 
it. The hoofs of young calves are the best, and | eyeyumber beds, and the chickens of three or four 








give a vivid color and agreeable perfume to the 
roses. These are to be placed with the points 
downwards, so that the cups shall be nearly level 
with the surface of the earth, and the plant well 
surrounded. This operation is to be repeated in 
the November following. These hoofs, dissolved 








weeks old will make fine havoc among the rose 
bugs; but to those younger than three weeks, it is 
death to eat them.—.Vew Bedford Courier. 


A new scientific expedition is fitting out at 
Toulon to circumnavigate the globe. 
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From the Rochester Telegraph. | those who feel interested in the subject, a beauti-| 
at | ful specimen of silk, (made in this village during 
CULTURE OF SILK. the last summer,) in its various stages, may be | 
To the enterprising Farmers of Monroe County. | seen at the hall of the Franklin Institute, in the | 
The importance of attending to this cultivation | Court House, any ‘Thursday evening, or during the | 
is so great, in a national point of view, as well as" week days by calling on any member of the Insti- 
for your own more immediate benefit, that I pro- | tute, : 
pose laying before you a few short and plain state- | The following statement is taken from the Re- 
ments, taken from well authenticated documents, | port of the Committee on Agriculture, in the House 
showing the light in which it is viewed in foreigu |of Representatives, in May, 1826, “ showing the 
countries, and afterwards give the necessary direc- | value of silk goods imported and exported in the 
tious for the cultivation of silk, as given by prac- | years 1821 and 1825, inclusive. 





tical men, and recenily published by order of our) Years. Imported. Exported. 
government, and various public spirited individu- 1821 $4,486,924 $1,557,233 
als. This seems the more necessary, as very tew | jgo9 6,480,928 1,016,262 
practical farmers have access to works of this de- } 1823 6,713,771 1,512,449 
scription, for information. | 1824 7,203,344 1,816,325 

In the first place no climate is more favorable | 825 10,271,527 2,565,742 
to the rearing of the silk worm, than this section | OFF eh. Sect 
of ours. The white mulberry tree has become $35,156,494 $7,968,011 


perfectly naturalized, is hardy, and as easily raised 
as an apple tree, either from the seed, or by cut- 
tings and layers. A large white mulberry tree is | 
growing near the landing of the Geunessee river ; I | 
know not by whom planted, but no doubt cuttings 
enough might be obtained in the spring to form, 
in time, several extensive orchards. There are | 
some other trees in the village of Rochester, and | 
gome extensive nurseries are now forming, from | 
which supplies can be had in a year ortwo. It will 


What a bounty is paid by us to support the ag- | 
riculture and manufactures of other nations, on | 
articles which our country, with a few years’ care, 
might supply ? - How important it is that the ag- 
riculturist should turn his attention to new objects 
of production, is very fully shown by the cireum- 
stances of the diminished and diminishing demand 
of bread stuffs abroad. In eighteen hundred and 
seventeen, the exports of the bread stuffs amount- 
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1824, 3,993,000 pounds of raw silk—in 1827, 
4,209,000 pounds, worth, probably, about $15,- 
000,000—the manufacture of which employs 
40,000 looms, and about 80,000 persons—the an- 
nual wages of which amount to above $13,000,000. 
Including children and dependants, this nmranu- 
facture feeds about 400,000 persons, and the 
manufactures are estimated to be worth above 
#44,000,000. By the foregoing statement, and 
which may be relied upon in all the essential par- 
ticulars as correct, you will perceive the immense 
importance of the subject. You are complaining 
of the scarcity of nroney, and the hard times,— 
This will ever be the case so long as we continue 
to send out, yearly, ten millions of dollars for an 
article that we can with so much ease produce 
among ourselves, and become the exporters: of the 
ten tnillions, instead of the purchasers. 
My next article will relate to the progress al- 
ready made in this county, in the growing of silk 
and the details of the process. Ww. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO 
CIETY. 

At the two last meetings of this Society at their 

Hall in North Market Street, the following busi- 


be found that a white mulberry orchard will prove | 
far more valuable than an apple orchard. Six or | 
eight full grown trees will furnish food enough 
for a sufficient number of worms, (40,000) to make 
ten Ibs. of silk, worth when doubled and twisted, | 


ed to $20,374,000. 


In 1818 $15,388,000 
1824 © 6,799,246 
1825 6,417,997 


ness was transacted. 

A letter was received from the Hon. Joun 
LoweLL, containing some valuable suggestions 
with regard to the future operations of the Society 





An importation of ten millions of dollars of 


$50 ; and to take care of which would require silks! an export of four millions of brgad stuffs!) 


—accompanied with a donation of coniplete sets 
of Bigelow’s American Medical Botany, Say’s En- 


the average labor and attention of a boy or girl, The facts speak the importance of the subject,’ tomo ogy, Hayward on Horticulture, and Loudon’s 
10 or 12 years of age, about 5 weeks, the first 3 and indicate the necessity that exists of awaken-| Gardener’s Magazine, from the time of its com- 
weeks of which they would not have half employ-|ing the slumbering agricultural resources of the’ mencement in 1826, with an order to have the 


ment. 
purpose of rearing them; they requiring to be 


cles of production. “ Knowledge is power” in 


Any common room would answer for the country, by introducing new and profitable arti-' future numbers procured at his expense, as fast 


_as they are published in London, for the Library 


protected «from the sun, or dampness, and wind, agriculture no less,than in politics; information of the Society. 


or sudden changes of the weather. 
but little room, and the trouble of them is soon 


They require is capital and the means of valuable improve- | 


ment. 


A letter was received from the Hon. Jonny 
| Wectes, of Dorchester, inclosing a donation of 





over. The season of rearing the worms is in the) The Committee go on to say that “a single one hundred dollars to the funds of the Society. 
months of May and June, commencing when the acre planted with mulberry, will produce from five; From Joun Paunce, Esq., a donation of seven 
young leaves first put out, to furnish them with hundred to six hundred pounds of raw silk, the volumes of Horticultural publications for the Li- 
food. It is estimated, that an acre of trees will) value of which to the individual, would richly | brary. 

furnish them food sufficient in a season to make | compensate for the capital aud labor employed,| From Joun Barrier, Esq., of Boston, a vari- 
silk worth from 200 to 300 dollars, One tree has and the aggregate to the country be of great im-' ety of seeds of ornamental shrubs and plants, 
furnished food sufficient to make 4 lbs. of silk.— | portance. | brought by him from Cuba. 

Every farmer that has a family of children, might,|) To show the importance which is attached to| From the Hon. Naruan Hause, of Boston, a 
without being at any, or a trifling extra expense, this culture in England and Ireland, I will briefly copy of his Map of New England, for the Hall of 
make silk enough every season to fetch him $100. state that a company has been formed with a cap-| the Society. 

After his trees are three or four years old, they ital of one million sterling, (#4,444,444) divided| Votes of thanks to the above gentlemen were 
will do to commence on. I am now alluding to into 20,000 shares of fifty pounds sterling each | unanimously passed for their very acceptable and 
the business as carried on in a domestic way,! several members of the administration, many no-| valuable donations. 


and in a mapner that our farmers should take | blemen and individuals of distinguished rank and 
. 4 r" ° . . . * . . 

hold of it. The first step is, to plant out an or-| influence, have given support to this institution, by 

chard of an acre or two in the manner of plant-| placing their names on the list of subscribers. — 


The foliowing persons were admitted members 
at this meeting—Mr Henry Newman, of Roxbu- 


ing the apple tree, and at about the same dis- 
tance apart: or the tree will make a good hedge | 
if planted, in that form. The eggs of the silk | 
worm can easily be had when the trees are ready ! 
for them. Many of the farmers in Connecticut 
have made themselves in a degree wealthy by at- 
tending to this culture, and it is now carried on 
extensively in some counties in this State. A gen- 
tleman in Cayuga county made silk enough in one 
season, a few years back, to be worth $600. As 
before said, it is intended, before we leave the 
subject, to give a practical, but condensed account 
ofthe mode of rearing the silk,worm; and to 








They have already planted in England 74,000 
young trees of the white mulberry—TIreland, 
388,000, and in the island of Malta, 150,000 trees 
have been set out; and have their agents abroad 
seeking information. This, however, only indi- 
cates the importance of the subject, for it may be 
very much doubted whether the raising of the silk 
worm will ever succeed well either in England or 
lreland, on aecount of the humidity of the climate 
—it is not to be compared to the climate of this 
country for this object. They, however, under- 
stand the manufacture of silk goods to the great- 
est perfection ; and imported. into England in 


ry, and Mr James Eustis, of South Reading. 

On motion of Bens. V.F rencn, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, Mee, ef aie 

Voted, That the Committee on Fruit Trees, &e. 
be requested to consider the propriety of offering 
a premium of — dollars to any person, town, or 
parish, who may have planted, or set out, within 
the five years preceding the 4th of July, 1834, 
such number of trees, and in such manner, either 
forest or fruit trees, or both, combining the useful 
and ornamental, as shall produce the happiest ef- 
fect. 

On motion of Z. Cook, Jr, Esq. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this Society, 
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with a record of all donations to its funds, to the | have been much pleased with the respectable ex- 


Library, and of any Seeds, &c. for distribution 
among its members, be regularly published in the 
New England Farmer. 


GERMINATION OF SEEDS- 

Richard Bradley, a celebrated English writer on 
Husbandry, states that he was informed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, that seeds which lie long in the 
ground, may be furwarded in their germination, 
by mixing them in a bushel of bran, wet well with 
rain or pond water ; and let remain for ten days 
without any disturbance, in a vessel of wood or 
stone. About three days after the mixture has 
been prepared, it will begin to heat, and so con- 
tinue to ferment for thirty or forty days, if it be 
carefully sprinkled from time to time with warm 
water, as it begins to dry. ‘The heat of this wet 
bran will prepare the berries mixed with it, for a 
vegetating state in about a week after the ferment 
has begun, and then they may be sown in the 
nursery. 





NEW SORT OF SWINE. 

The author of Gleanings in Husbandry, an Eng- 
lish work of merit, says, “ There is an animal kept 
tame in some of the East India Islands, called 
Baby-roussa, of the same genus as the common 
swine ; which, if it would bear our climate, would 
be an useful animal, as it lives solely on herbs 
and the leaves of trees, aud never ravages gardens 
like swine ; the flesh is well tasted.” 








To drive away Rats.—An English writer on ru- 
ral economy, says “if the expressed juice of the 
stalks or leaves of the Deadly Nightshade is made 
into a soft paste, with oat meal, or wheat flour, 
and placed in the holes or tracks which rats fre- 
quent, though they will not eat it, yet it is so dis- 
agreeable to them that they will instantly leave 
the premises. 





“ Ducks,” says an English writer on horticul- 
ture “are excellent vermin pickers, whether of cat- 
erpillars, (such as are within their reach,) slugs, 
snails, and others; and ought to be turned into 
the garden one or two days every week, through- 
out the season. Never keep them longer in than 
two or three days at a time, else they tire of their 
food, and. become indolent. While here they 
should be offered no food, but may have a little 
water set down to them, if there be no pond or 
stream in the garden. 

« They are very fond of ripe strawberries, or 

berries, and, while they can get at these, will 
seek little after snails, or other insects ; but they 
are most useful before hte come into season for 
them. There are some kinds of vegetables they 
have a liking to, and on which they will full if 
vermin be anywise scarce ; therefore when this is 
perceived, they should be turned out. . Never turn 
them into the garden*in the time of heavy rains, 
or in continual wet weather; as, in that case, 
and particularly if the soil be stiff, they patter and 
harden the surface, tothe great injury of small 
crops, and rising seeds.” 


€ 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


5. 

Mr Eprror—lIt has been highly gratifying to 
notice, at the late meetings of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, so many members, and to 
remark the interest that is taken in the prosperity 





sand usefulness of the institution. With others I 











hibition of the flowers and fruit of the’ season, 
which was made at the last meeting. Among 
those exhibited at their Hall, were about thirty 
varieties of roses, comprising, the Royal Purple, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Unique, Moss, 
the neat German Rose, &c. Some fine double 
crimson Dahlias, White Moss Roses, double Yel- 
low Roses, Scarlet Irises, &c., would have been 


sent from the garden of Mr Prarv, if he had been | 
aware of the convenience of the Hall for exhibit- | 


ing them. A basket of the Pine Apple Strawber- 
ry, was exhibited from the garden of the Messrs 
Wiysuips. This variety comprises more excel- 
lencies, in the opinion of many, than any culti- 
vated, and is early, large, and very productive. 
Fine accommedations are now preparing at the 
Hall for future meetings ; With a reading room at- 
tached, where all the agricultural journals of this 
country, and the principal ones from England, can 
be examined ; as well as many rare and expen- 
sive works on Fruits and Flowers. Care will be 
taken of all articles sent for exhibition. And it is 
suggested that it would be a good plan if gentle- 
men would send, every Saturday, any fruits, or 








Millet Seed, 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
| Farmer, No. 52 North Market street, 
; 0 bushels of Millet Seed.—clean, aud of superior quality. 
| Also, a very extensive variety of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
in papers of 6 cts each, or 10U varieties, one paper each, for 
| $5.00. 
ROMAN—This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, 
with black legs, mane, aud tail, of high spirit and good tem- 
' per, wil stand at the farm o! Mr Stephen Williams, m North- 
borough, Ms, at $20 the season, to be paid before the mares are 
taken away.—See New England Farme-, May 15. 








| 





| Farm for sale in Miltyn, of about,200 acres, remarkably well 
watered, with every variety of lands and fruits, goud substan- 
tial buildings, and a large portion of valuable woodland.— Also, 
for sale, or to let, opposite tothe above named premises, a large 
| dwelling house, with a good bake house, very pleasantly situ- 
ated.—For further particulars, see the New Euglan-t Farmer 
for May 15, or inquire of the publisber, or P. H. Pierce, 95 
| State st, or N. ‘Tucker, on the premises. 
| May 22, 1829. if 








Imported Horses. 
| Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, wil! stand 
for the season at their stable in Brighton, Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with 81 for tne groom. a24¢ 
Heifers, Calves, Sheep, &c. 

For sale, two full blood Alderney Heiters, three years old this 
spring, with eali by a full blood bull of the Short Horn breed; 
one Alderney Heifer calf, six months old, Weaned, and tarned 

to grass; two fall blood heifor calves of the Short Horn breed 
} two months old, now at grass feed; four of the Long Wool 
Ewes, imported from the Rretheriandes 5 a buck lamb from one 





flowers that may be particularly fine, for public | of the ewes, anda Devonshire Buck, a very fine animal, and 


examination ; as this is a day when many of the 
members are in town, and would be pleased to 
make an examination of the products of the vari- 
ous gardens and orchards in this vicintty. 

June 23, 1829. A SUBSCRIBER. 





To prevent wounds from mortifying. —Sprinkle 
sugar on them. The Turks wash fresh wounds 
with wine, and sprinkle sugar over them. Obsti- 
nate uleers may be cured with sugar dissolved in 
a strong decoction of walnut leaves. 


Wool.—We understand that some of the Berk- 
shire wool growers have sold their fleeces at Mon- 
son, at prices varying from 30 to 40 cents per 
pound.—NVorthampton Gazette. 


Laborers for -harvest—The farmers of Long 
Island are anticipating a want of laboring men to 
gather in the approaching abundant harvest. As 


the cities and large towns are now complaining of | 


dull times, it is believed there are many men who 


might help this dullness by a little well timed la- | 


bor in the field.—Z. I. Star. 


The Season—We have had much wet weather, 
and vegetation is now very rapid. The air has 
been for the most part cool, and some warm sun- 


ny days would now be agreeable to the farmer.— | 


The crops on Long Island are very promising.— 
Ibid. 


The British export of goods to Turkey, amount- 
ed, before the present war between that country 
and Russia, to a million of pounds sterling. 


It is stated in the English papers, that there 
are twenty-five sugar manufactories in Picardy, 
France, in which sugar is made altogether from 
the beet root. 

A volcano is said to have made its appearance 
near Hunter’s river, New South Wales. 


Mr Bowditch has been elected President of the 


American Academy, at Boston, in the place of| MUTTON, 


John Quincy Adams, who has presided over the 
institution for many years. 


A late number of Mr Day’s Counterfeit Detect- 
er, States that there are counterfeit bills on twen- 
ty-five Banks in Rhode Island, in circulation. 


a 


; four fall blood Saxony Bucks. For terms apply at this office. 
June 17, 1829. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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’ |FROM, TO 
APPLES, best, - - - \barrel.| 300 500 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - | ton. [125 00130 GO 
Pearl, first sort, - - - | “ [425 00 130 00 
| BEANS, white, . - - bushel. 9) 100 
BEEF, mess, . - barrel.) 10 25 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, “ 900 9 3 
\ Cargo, No. 3. oe } Tt] 8 00 8 50 
| BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound,| 14 16 
\CHEESE, new milk, - - + | “ | 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - - | “ | 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - |barrel., 675 7 00 
1 Genesee, - - . “ | 6%, 7@ 

} Rye, best, - - - - ie > 
| GRAIN, Corn, - - - - |bushel.| 56 60 
{ Rye, - - -|- 4 | 70 80 
| Barley, - - - | * I | 67 
Oats, ot 6 2 gee * ara 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound, 9 
LIME, - - -— . - | cask. 85) 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - we.} | 3 50 
PORK, clear, « - - ‘barrel. 16 00 16 3 
Navy, mess, - - « | 13 00; 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, oe vit 13 00) 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - (bushel | 200 
} Orchard Grass, - eh as 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - coh, @ 3 00 
Rye Grass, a. ie | 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass,- | “ | |} 280 
| Red Top - - ° a. kM 62; 100 
Lucerne, - - ° - pound. 3 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ 33, 
Red Clover, (northern) - } # 7 8 
French Sagar Beet, - - « | 150 
| WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | “ 27) 35 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ 18) 22 
} Merino, three tourths washed, |  “ 25} 30 
Merino, hal! blood, - “ee Pe 22 be] 
Merino, quarter washed, - | “ 2 22 
Native, washed, - - - | 4& 18} 20 
Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ 35 37 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, “ 29 | 25 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| “ 2i)| 3» 
PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Ceeck of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

REEF, best pieces, - - - - jpound 10] 12 1-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° “ q 10 
whole hogs, - - a r. : 
DAL, - * i - - 6 y 
VEA MER mee . . ‘| S 
BOULTRY, - - + = «| 0 16 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - += - “ r0) 15 
Lump, best, “- © “ 14) 18 
EGGS, - - - - - - |dozen. 11) 13 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, - - - “ vit) 
POTATOS, - - “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - barrel. 2 00] 2&0 
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MISCELLANTES. 








VALUE OF A MOMENT. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 


At every motion of our breath 
Life trembles on the brink of death,--- 
A taper’s flame, that upward turns 
While downward to the dust it burns. 
Moment by moment years are past, 
And one ere long will be our last. 
’Twixt that (long fled) which gave us light, 
And that which soon shall end in night, 
There is a point no eye can see, 
Yet on it hangs eternity. 
This is that moment,---who shall tell 
Whether it leads to heaven or hell : 
This is that moment,-+-as we CHOOSE, 
The immortal soul we save or lose, 
Time past and time to come are not; 
Time PRESENT is our only lot. 
Oh God! henceforth our hearts incline, 
To seek no other love than thine. 





Female Attire, &c.—A woman’s wardrobe may 
be divided into two parts,—the ornamental and 
the useful. In the first I include all the various 
articles which are affected by fashion ; everything, 
in fact, of external dress. In these a good econ- 
omist will avoid a superabundance. She will en- 
deavor to check that feminine weakness—the love 
of variety, which so frequently displays itself by 
an ever varying costume, and will confine the or- 
namental part of her wardrobe in as narrow 
bounds as the extent of her general style of living 
and visiting will permit. Whimsicafity of dress 
is no proof either of good taste or good sense, but 
rather results from the absence of both, or from 
the mistaken notion that to attract attention is to 
gain admiration. But whimsicality, whether 
shown in dress, manner, or opinion, does not de- 
serve, and never obtains, permanent admiration : 
at is more likely to meet with the smile of con- 
tempt, or the sneer of ridicule. A claim to su- 
periority and distinction established on such a 
foundation has nothing to secure it. It is those 
qualities only that are intrinsically good and use- 
ful, that can gain permanent admiration and es- 
teem. It is true that every one who lives in so- 
ciety must follow fashion to a certain extent, or 
must be prepared to encounter the laugh, and 
perhaps the scorn, of those who pronounce judg- 
ment on appearances. But it is extremes on ei- 
ther side, that are to be shunned by all who wise- 
ly prefer propriety, and consistency, to notoriety 
and peculiarity. 

Another disadvantage of possessing too many 
of the ornamental parts of female attire, is the 
fickleness of fashion, and the constant necessity 
which this must produce of altering the forms of 
dresses, which the means of the possessor do not 
allow to be thrown aside. For these alterations 
of dress much valuable time must be wasted, or 
much money squandered, and, in either case, the 
very attention which is requisite for so unworthy 
an object, takes the mind from more important 
and rational pursuits. Some women seem to 
think that life is of no use but to make or remodel 
dresses, and act as if they were born to be walk- 
ing blocks for showing off to advantage the work- 
manship of the ribband and lace manufacturer, of 
the mantaumaker and milliner. 

The second part of a female’s wardrobe, com- 
prehending every article not subject to the laws of 
fashion, deserves also attention and care ; and for 





your management of this branch I recommend 
this rule: do not neglect to make each yeara 
small addition to most of the articles of which it 
is composed. By doing this you will scarcely 
perceive the effects of time on your general stock, 
because the yearly supply will bear some propor- 
tion to the deficiencies which that may cause.— 
But if you neglect this rule the consequences 
may be that all at once, you shall find your ward- 
robe to require a complete renewal, and your an- 
nual allowance will then scarcely suffice to pro- 
vide it. Most of the things to which I allude are 
of an expensive nature, and sweep away no in- 
considerable sum, when whole sets are to be pur- 
chased at once. All good economists agree in 
their approbation of this rule and enforce it, more 
particularly with regard to household and table 
linen. 

In choosing linen or cambric, examine the 
threads if they are even and close ; a raw linen, 
with uneven threads, does not promise to wear 
well, Five linens answer better than the coarse 
ones, provided they are not unsuitable for the use 
fur which they are destined. The yard wide 
linens are not thought so strong and well made 
as those of the narrower width, but the latter will 
not always cut out to the same advantage as the 
wider linens. 

I recommend you to resort to good and old es- 
tablished shops, rather than to those which are 
considered cheaper: the former rest their pros- 
perity upon the approbation of steady customers, 
and will not knowingly offer them goods whieh 
are bad in quality, and which would prove unser- 
viceable, while the latter are eager to attract va- 
grant purchasers, alluring ‘them by the promise of 
bargains—a delusive promise, the goods thus of- 
fered for sale being usually of so flimsy a texture, 
as to prove. on trial, scarcely worth the trifling 
sum that had been given for them. 





John Cleves Symmes, the projector of the novel 
theory that the Earth is but the shell of an interi- 
or world, died lately in Ohio. However visionary 
were his notions, he pursued them with an ardor 
and perseverance worthy of a philosopher. 





On Thursday morning, as the waiter in a res- 
pectable boarding house in Broadway, was setting 
oat the breakfast table, a man stepped into the 
room in rather a blustering manner, and demand- 
ed to know the precise time that breakfast would 
be ready. ‘The waiter went into another room to 
make the inquiry, and on returning found the gen- 
ileman engaged in adjusting his cravat. Saying 


walked off. Immediately after he left, the waiter 
discovered that all the silver spoons he had placed 
on the table were missing.—Mer. Adv. 





The Force of Imagination. —A Lucchese peasant, 
shooting sparrows, saw his dog attacked by a 
strange and ferocious mastiff. He tried to sepa- 
rate the animals, and received abite from his own 
dog, which instantly ran off through the fields.— 
The wound was healed in a few days, and the 
dog was not to be found; and the peasant after 
some time, began to feel symptoms of nervous ag- 
itation. He conceived that the dog, from-disap- 
pearing, was mad, and within a day or two after 
this idea had struck him, he began to feel symp- 
toms of hydrophobia. They grew hourly more 
violent ; he raved, and had all the evidences of 


he could not possibly wait for his breakfast, he}, 








the most violent distemper. As he was lying, 


with the door open, to let in the last air that he 
was to breathe, he heard his dog bark. The ani- 
mal ran up to the bed. side, and. frolicked about 
the room. It was clear that he, at least, was in 
perfect health. ‘The peasant’s mind was relieved 
at the instant; he got up with renewed strength, 
dressed himself, plunged his head into a basin of 
water, and thus refreshed walked into the room to 
his astonished family. The statement is made in 
a memoir by Professor Barbuntini; and it is not 
improbable ‘that many attacks of a disease so 
strongly dependant on the imagination, might be 
equally cured by ascertaining the state of the ani- 
mal by which the bite was given — Weekly Review. 





Stone and Aqueduct Pipe. 

A further supply of this very useful and necessary article for 
drain and water courses, which is superior and cheaper than 
anything used for the purpose, is for sale at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 52 North Market street, where orders are re- 
ceived for a supply of any quantity or size wamed, with turns 
and circular pieces to match, . R. NEWELL, Agent for 
Stone Pipe Corporation Company. 3w 

Buckwheat, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 

A few bushels of Buckwheat, growth of 1828. Also, a fur- 
ther suppiy of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed, of superior quality. 





New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
plete assoriment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 


Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel. 

209 Ibs. French Sugar Beet, raised expressly for this 
establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury.—The 
superiority of this seed and the excellence of the roots 
for cattle are too well known to need comment. 

Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts per ounce, Lucerne, 
or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 
othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &c. 

Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar- 
dener ; this work has been proneunced by the most ju- 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this country—price 
$ 1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornament- 
al. Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— 
price 37 1-2 cts. 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees ; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts, 

Also, one copy of each of the following rare works :— 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening: with the theory of Draining Morasses, and with 
4n improved construction ofthe drill plough. By Dr Dar- 
win, (Dublin edition, price three dollars and fifty cts.) 

Darwin’s Botanic Gardeu—(price three dollars, a fine, 
correct copy. 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Markei street, 20 bushelsef ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $2,50 per bushel. 














Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail, Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. if 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but thse who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subseribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

Primed for J. B. Russert, by L R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be execiifed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEvy, 


at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street, 
(> No paper will be seut to adistance without payment be 
ing made in advance. 
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